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Relieving Crowded Shelves’ 


A PROBLEM IN WEEDING 
By Mary Kathrine Reely 


HE Columbus* Public Library was 

taken over by the city in 1901, but it 
had had a long life as a subscription 
library before that date. The preliminary 
book selection of those early days had 
been excellent, based on scholarly and 
conservative principles. The book mak- 
ing of the time had also been excellent. 
Books were well bound, paper durable, 
and in the present year many of the 
original purchases still stood on the 
shelves, in excellent condition, and yet 
looking old-fashioned and out of date. 
New books, also well selected, had been 
added through the years, and while there 
had been the usual replacements and 
withdrawals of worn volumes, the shelves 
were growing more and more crowded 
and there was the usual cry for more 
shelf space. The problem then was one 
of weeding out dead wood to make space 
for live matter, and of generally livening 
up the appearance of the shelves to 
relieve them of their look of solemnity 
and age. 

In the history of the library, one libra- 
rian had been in charge over a long 
period of years. A large back room with 
wall shelving had proved a convenient 
place for retirement of books, and a 
number of volumes, the cards of which 
had not been withdrawn, had been 
shelved here to be within call if needed. 
A substitute librarian who had charge 
for a year had made a few tentative 


1 Reprinted from the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
? Columbus, Wisconsin. 


retirements and under her regime the 
children’s shelves had been quite thor- 
oughly gone over, with help from the 
Commission. A new librarian now com- 
ing into the library, felt that the back 
room could be put to better uses, includ- 
ing the storing of periodicals, and urged 
a general overhauling of the book stock. 
With the approval and cooperation of the 
Library Board, and assistance from the 
Commission, the beginning was made. 

The fiction shelves face the front door, 
occupying the position of strategic im- 
portance in the library. The visitor’s eye 
comes to rest on them immediately on 
entering, but no one entering would ever 
have been tempted directly to those 
shelves. They were too ragged, too un- 
kempt, too drab and dull. “New Books,” 
“Seven-day Books,” the “Rent Collec- 
tion” have special cases elsewhere and it 
is toward these that the incoming patron 
instinctively turns. 

The only way to begin a job is to 
begin. So the attack began on the A’s in 
fiction. The shelves were combed in 
order, taking out: 

(1) All books too dirty and worn to 
be used. Later these were separated into 
discards and books to be mended, re- 
bound, or replaced. 

(2) Books in unreadable editions, in- 
cluding some of the old double column 
editions that Harpers used to bind up 
after magazine publication; including 


See also editorial note in this issue. 
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also some volumes of Dickens, with notes 
to remove others as soon as fresh editions 
are received; a complete set of the 
Waverly novels in impossible print, leav- 
ing individual copies of Jvanhoe and 
Quentin Durward; a set of Bulwer 
Lytton, and the less read novels of 
Thackeray. 

(3) Novels outmoded. This was the 
hardest group to handle. What should 
be done with a novel of the year 1907, 
in good condition, its illustrations pro- 
claiming it old-fashioned, and yet not 
sufficiently old to have become pictur- 
esque? What should one do with the 
works of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, with Marie 
Corelli's Thelma, with the works of 
Myrtle Reed? What should one do with 
novels in this class illustrated by ac- 
knowledged artists? One novel was re- 
tained for its A. B. Frost illustrations ; 
one because of a full page picture of a 
wedding party, style of 1906, by Howard 
Chandler Christy. Another alternative, 
of course, was to tear out the pictures 
and discard the books. 

(4) Trivial books, badly worn and 
not worth replacing. But of these there 
were not many. The original selection, 
with occasional discarding was respon- 
sible for a fiction collection of unusual 
quality. 

(5) Books either in or out of the 
foregoing classes that had not circulated 
within the year. 

The first weeding of the shelves was 
looked on as preliminary only. Every 
book so removed was reconsidered before 
the final decision was made. The 
A. L. A. Catalogs, Miss Bacon’s Fiction 
Catalog in the STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 
and the Newark List of 1000 Best Novels 
were used in checking, and no title listed 
in the late editions of any of these aids 
was discarded, unless for physical 
reasons. In the end some of the books 
taken off were returned to the active 
shelves. Some were kept as examples of 
old editions, to go into a collection for 
exhibit purposes. Some were placed on 
the back room shelves to be called in in 
case of emergencies—among the latter 
were the unread volumes of Thackeray. 
Some were set aside for mending, bind- 
ing, or replacing; or, in a number of 
cases, re-lettering, for it was found that 


many among the volumes which were 
not in circulation were those on which 
all lettering had become effaced. 
Already with the removal cf the ragged 
and untidy and dull the fiction shelves 
had taken on real life. But something 
more positive was also needed, so the 
following recommendations were made: 
(1) Sending an immediate order for 
popular copyrights” in reinforced bind- 
ings. These to be placed on the fiction 
shelves, not in the case for new books: 
(2) Ordering good editions for 
standard novels. 
(3) Rebinding in bright and varied 
colors. 


The Problems of the Classes 


But the fiction problem was after all 
a simple one. A worn book is a worn 
book and can be removed. A _ once 
popular novel that is not circulating 
can be removed without much loss. But 
the problem faced now was not the worn 
book, but the pathetically unworn, and 
yet of possible value; the book that, 
while it had failed to circulate in this 
library, might yet be wanted in some 
other library; the book that might per- 
haps be a priceless first edition. Here 
for instance was Bain’s Mind and Body, 
dated 1877, according to the accession 
book No. 51 among the library’s pur- 
chases. Surely our conception of the 
relation of mind and body has changed 
sufficiently to justify its removal. Here 
are books of mental healing, on mesmer- 
ism and hypnotism, books on the psychol- 
ogy current in the nineties—surely they 
may come off the shelves. Further on, 
on the 200 shelves, there is an old set of 
missionary study volumes. Would any 
missionary study group of today look at 
them? Hardly. Would you trust their 
information? Probably not. Take them 
off. And here is a History of the Refor- 
mation of the 16th Century, by D’Au- 
begne, in five volumes. Important his- 
torically?? Probably. Useful in this 
library? No. The bindings have worn 
down to a pale gray, the lettering is 
faded. Take them off to be listed with 
works possibly of interest to large or 
college libraries, or to collectors. And 
here in the 300’s is Spencer’s Education, 
dated 1877. Spencer is a name to respect. 
Dare we throw him into the discard? 
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Look up the record. Spencer’s Educa- 
tion is No. 1 in the accession record. In 
its life history in this library, it has 
circulated three times. 

The field of the 300’s offered fertile 
ground for discarding. Discarding with- 
out much compunction. The first edition 
of Ely’s Monopolies and Trusts hasn't 
much practical value today. Books on 
“sound money” published in 1896 have 
passed their usefulness; Walker’s Money 
goes into the discard. A book on The 
Girl Who Earns Her Living, dating 
from the 90’s isn’t needed by the girl of 
today. And what of the usefulness of a 
book entitled Woman’s Worth and 
Worthlessness, dated 1874? 

During these stages the 4. L. A. Cata- 
log was used constantly, and for the 300's 
the Sociology Section of the STANDARD 
CATALOG proved invaluable. In all, 38 
volumes of Philosophy and Religion and 
56 in Sociology were taken from the 
shelves. Few if any were replaced on 
second consideration. Notes were made 
of the need for new and live material 
on psychology, and child study, and for 
some of the newer religious books. 
Sociology needs have been partly met by 
such books as Stuart Chase’s Your 
Money's Worth, but the librarian can 
give further thought to this class in re- 
lation to community interests. 

The Philology Section offered few 
problems—Max Muller’s Science of 
Language in two volumes, one of them. 
And then the Science shelves, like to 
Sociology, cried out for weeding, and 
here the need for a good special list in 
the Sciences was keenly felt. Popular 
Books in Science (A. L. A.) is good, but 
it doesn’t go far enough. The Science 
section of the A. L. A. 1926 needs a 
check from another point of view. Some 
of the discards were fairly obvious. 
Books on experimental science dating 
from the 70’s, 80’s and 90’s are not of 
and for today, nor is the New Chemistry, 
1877, or Tenny’s Geology, 1864, but how 
about a book of general electricity twenty 
years old? Have the principles of elec- 
tricity changed? And how will you treat 
a name like Tyndall? What is the stand- 
ing of his Heat and Light today? One 
by one such books come off the shelves. 
A volume of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 
illustrated in color, stayed on, however. 


It is in good condition and will stand 
handling by the high school students who 
are still attracted to its colored plates. 
In all 34 books in Science were discarded. 


The Up-to-Date 600’s 

So far the discarding had been fairly 
free and now the 600’s presented them- 
selves. A Useful Arts collection must be 
made up to date or nothing. But sur- 
prisingly, a first combing of the shelves 
yielded little and a second and third 
resulted in only seven candidates for dis- 
missal! The explanation seems to be 
that this collection was built up later, was 
well selected and is a practical usable 
collection today. Household arts and 
gardening have been kept particularly 
well up to date. Among the seven vol- 
umes removed was The Art of Beauty, 
illustrated by the author, 1878, which 
seems to belong with the curiosities 
rather than in an active collection. Among 
its household hints, it suggests that “a 
red room with black ceiling starred with 
dull sea green or yellow is very bright 
and good,” and for such gems it will 
be cherished. 

If the Useful Arts section gave up 
only seven of its volumes, the Fine Arts 
yielded a total of none at all. For art is 
art and knows no age, and a well-built 
collection does not need weeding. A 
book on costume is precious whatever its 
age. Styles change and styles in art 
books change, and perhaps a severer 
criticism might have eliminated here— 
but it seemed that there was no book on 
the shelves that could not be put to some 
use in a study of the Arts. 

In Literature the result was the same. 
There were volumes for mending and 
rebinding, but none for discard. 


Travel, 1870 Model 


But with the 900’s trouble reared its 
head again. Ancient volumes of travel, 
elaborately illustrated with woodcuts and 
steel engravings, Stanley’s How I Found 
Livingstone, apparently a first edition. A 
book about the Old West, vividly illus- 
trated, with steel engravings showing the 
laying of the Pacific Railroad, a book of 
polar travel, a book of old whaling days, 
too interesting to throw away, too shabby 
and ragged to stay on the shelves. Tem- 
porarily an exhibit of these was arranged, 
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spread out and opened on top of the 
cases. In the future they will be kept in 
a special collection to be used for exhibit 
purposes. Their removal does much to 
bring the travel shelves to life. 

In biography, Irving’s Life of Wash- 
ington in 5 volumes (duo-decimo) are 
taken from the shelves. They are chunky 
little voluines, faded to a pearly gray, 
their lettering obliterated. They will be 
kept for exhibit also. A one-volume edi- 
tion in better condition is left on the 
shelf. A three volume memoir of 
Napoleon, similarly faded, is also moved, 
but on the whole little was found that 
could be retired with good conscience. 
And yet the Biography shelves look heavy 
and dull, like an old-time Sunday dinner. 
Perhaps later some hardier soul will 
attack them with better results. 

The History collection resembled a 
gentlemen’s library of the last century. 
History in sets, Gibbon, Guizot, Macau- 
lay, Motley, Fiske, Parkman, Bancroft, 
Schouler. What can one do in the face of 
such an imposing array! The demands 
on history today we recognize are for 
quick reference. And yet you cannot turn 
Gibbon out-of-doors! In the end a few 
sets obviously out of date, or unsuited to 
the purposed of this library came off. The 
great names remained. American history 
was left almost intact, although a Sub- 
scription History of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War came off. The personal narra- 
tives of the World War were allowed to 
stand—for the present. A new History 
Section of the STANDARD CATALOG is in 
process of making. It will be an invalu- 
able check in sorting this material. All 
local history was kept. 

Recognizing the possible value of the 
historical matter removed, we decided 
that none of it would be disposed of to 
junkmen or second hand men until a list 
had been submitted to various authori- 
ties, or offered for sale to recognized 
dealers. 


In all, 680 volumes were removed per- 
manently from the shelves, involving the 
handling of 2526 cards. There still re- 
mained the back room. These volumes 
were subjected to the same scrutiny and 
some final disposal of them decided on. 

In general the procedure followed in 
this weeding problem might be summed 
up in this manner: 


1. Take books from shelves on basis of 

a. appearance. 

b. use (refer to date slip. No book 
circulated this year taken off ex- 
cept for replacement. ) 

c. present value of subject matter. 

2. Subject to a second examination and 
check with best available aids. 
3. Decide on final disposition. 


The Book Selection Aids prove their 
usefulness in such a problem as this. It 
is also a great solace to one’s conscience 
to have more than one, and far from 
regretting so-called duplication, libraries 
should welcome it. An incident from the 
earlier weeding of children’s books jus- 
tifies faith in these authorities. The 
library possessed a complete set of the 
works of Jacob Abbott, faded, unattrac- 
tive, with little appeal to the modern 
child. References to the Children’s 
Catalog disclosed that several volumes, 
including Julius Caesar and Queen Eliza- 
beth, were recommended for retention or 
replacement. Examination of the book 
cards in this set showed that these were 
the very volumes that had circulated 
freely. 

Too high praise cannot be given to the 
Library Board for their attitude of co- 
operation. They readily recognized that 
dead wood must be discarded if an insti- 
tution is to thrive and were generously 
willing that books not in use in the 
Columbus Library should be put to use 
elsewhere. 


BAA-AA-AA 


This seems to be the favorite story out of 
Archer B. Gilfillan’s Sheep: “A herder fell 
foul of the law, and since it was an open-and- 
shut case his lawyer advised him that his only 
chance lay in feigning a touch of herder’s 
complaint and answering every question with 
a plaintive bleat. Like a wise client, the herd- 


er followed his lawyer’s instructions, and was 
discharged as incompetent, irresponsible and 
a total intellectual loss. Outside in the corri- 
dor his lawyer congratulated him on beating 
the case and then said, ‘Now, how about my 
fee?’ ‘Baa-aa-aa,’ answered the herder.” 
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Dilly Tante Observes from Abroad - 


667 VERYWHERE” writes a friend 

from the States, ‘one hears talk of 
Humanism, as if it were a new discovery. 
Foerster and others are publishing books ; 
The Bookman has ‘gone Humanist’; 
Munson is proclaiming the Humanist 
revival. So far the only results have 
been a little publicity for More, Babbitt 
and others. Influence is not apparent. I 
should like to see the Humanists get some 
of their ideas into practice. Ideas arc 
not enough—we have always had them, 
God knows, since Aristotle. The point is 
that the Humanists are still pretty far 
from having anything to say about con- 
temporary literature. It is one more 
form of going back; our hope lies with 
what new set of ideas we can establish ; 
ideas which shall be fruitful. 

“Which is another way of saying, of 
course that we need not only good ideas 
but good writers. New writers, young 
writers, real writers. It is amazing how 
little the generation just before us is 
doing, and how little it has to show either 
in power or position. Sherwood Ander- 
son editing country newspapers and writ- 
ing occasional good stories in his char- 
acteristic early manner. Van Wyck 
Brooks reviewing in the Independent, 
not very effectively, and acting as member 
of one of the book club committees. 
Lewis Mumford talking about architec- 
ture and literature by turns in the same 
way he has done for years and, I under- 
stand, in the same way Brooks did before 
him. Sandburg—well, I don’t know 
anything Sandburg is doing except writ- 
ing a book of verses for children. Masters 
not having advanced one iota sincé the 
Spoon River Anthology. Waldo Frank 
enunciating mystical ideas and—now— 
defenses of mystical ideas (and with 
what misspent talent!). 

“I wonder how many of our budding 
talents are going to be misled into the 
sterile regions of Humanism. It is a 
fashion, only a fashion, and I think we 
will be right in naming those who take it 
up as merely ‘fashionable’ writers.” 


Aye, my friend. That reasonable 
attitude toward life that we call Human- 


ism has little essentially to do with litera- 
ture, and that little is more the province 
of criticism than of creation. It is no 
mere accident that the confessed “Hu- 
manist” is usually a “man of letters,” 
rather than an artist. The Humanist, 
with Man, stands between God and 
Nature; with Aristotle, between Plato 
and Rousseau; with Irving Babbitt, be- 
tween Paul the Apostle and H. L. 
Mencken. For Humanism is the Middle 
Way, the eight-fold path of Buddha. 
Baudelaire and John Donne and William 
Butler Yeats and John Ford and William 
Blake and T. S. Eliot and Goethe and 
Dante cannot follow it very far. 
“Le Vertige 

Saisit l’4me vaincue et la pousse a 

deux mains Vers un gouffre obscurci 

de miasmes humains.” 


If we so choose, we are privileged to 
shake a gloomy head at contemporary 
American letters. Yet this period in our 
cultural history is remarkable for its 
poetry, if for nothing else. There may 
not be a major poet writing in the United 
States today, but the aggregate of good 
poetry being written is high—and has 
been high for the last fifteen years. I 
could name, I think, without much diffi- 
culty a dozen Americans who, in the last 
decade and a half, have written one or 
more poems at least as good as, say, 
Keats’ Ode to Melancholy. And 1 
doubt that Keats himself surpassed the 
Ode to Melancholy more than a dozen 
times. Perhaps this is not the day of the 
major poet. In order to comprehend his 
world of the twentieth century, as every 
major poet has comprehended the time of 
his mortality, he would have to be of 
almost incredible magnitude. I do not 
believe that poets of equal native genius 
living in different periods of history are 
necessarily of the same stature. It is 
just as easy to sink in the ferment of one 
civilization as it is to rise on the ferment 
of another. In one age the poet stands 
on the crest, the wave lifting under his 
feet; in another, as in our own, he sinks 
in the trough. So it is that tho Elinor 
Wylie and James Stephens stand, they 
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are not tall. Compared with the physi- 
cists and mathematicians, men like Ein- 
stein and Whitehead, they are scarcely 
perceptible. They cannot show their full 
stature until the wave smooths out. 


In the early days of the Italian Renais- 
sance, when every work of art still 
seemed a miracle, genius was seen plain. 
We learn from Vasari that when Cima- 
bue painted a picture of Our Lady for 
the church of Santa Maria Novella, the 
citizens of Florence, who had never seen 
anything better, considered the Madonna 
so marvelous that they carried it to the 
superb church of the Dominicans from 
Cimabue’s house in a stately procession 
“with great rejoicing and blowing of 
trumpets.” A couple of centuries later, 
when Leonardo drew the simple cartoon 
for his Saint Anne, a host of Florentines 
of every rank for two days thronged the 
room where it was exhibited. We do not 
expect the “triumph” of Cimabue to be 
repeated in our day, but there might be a 
little celebration in the streets, a strip of 
ticker tape thrown from a Wall Street 
window, when a poem at least as im- 
portant as a Channel swimmer’s home- 
combing is published. 


A trio of women poets come to mind, 
whose merit does not appear to have 
carried their names any appreciable dis- 
tance outside of literary circles: Anna 
Hempstead Branch, who for years and 
years, as far back as I can remember, 
has been writing with a true and deep 
fidelity, delving richly in the Bible as her 
Book; Genevieve Taggard, a poet of 
growing subtlety and resourcefulness, 
whose “Letter in Solitude” is one of the 
finest of modern lyrics; Louise Bogan, 
whose second volume, Dark Summer, has 
recently been published. 


A few words about Miss Bogan, whose 
volume* I have in hand. She is not a 
fertile poet: there are thirty-six poems 
in Dark Summer, and eleven of these (I 
think) are reprinted from Body of This 
Death, published in 1923. Nor is she a 
versatile poet: her true range is from 
the antique melodic voice of “Come, 
Break with Time,” thru a series of some- 


times mordant self-appraisals, to the 
elaborate and delicate conceit of “The 
Mark”. Her two longer poems, lacking 
a structural integrity firm enough to hold 
the flowing images, are less successful 
than her short lyrics. She sees in terms 
of shadowed and reflected objects, second 
gestures, as if the pure vision were too 
bright a thing. 


“Someone has hung the mirror here 
for no reason, 

In the shuttered room, an eye for the 
drifted leaves, 

For the oak leaf, the beech, a hands- 
breadth of darkest reflection. 


Her best poems are like the loosened 
leaves, drained of color but brightened 
with meaning, caught for a moment in 
the glass of her mind before the wind 
takes them and they drift away. They 
are static pieces, but buried in them is a 
wheeled power ready to break into 
motion. 


“This is a dead scene forever now. 

Nothing will ever stir. 

The end will never brighten it more 
than this, 

Nor the rain blur. 


The water will always fall, and will 
not fall, 

And the tipped bell make no sound. 

The grass will always be growing 
for hay 

Deep on the ground.” 


Like many other modern poets, Miss 
Bogan has been called metaphysical and 
obscure, under the mistaken impression 
that the two adjectives are related. She 
is hardly ever metaphysical in the true 
sense of the word; and she is obscure 
only when, as in “Didactic Piece”, she 
attempts to describe an emotion instead 
of translating it. Not many of her con- 
temporaries have an equal talent for the 
pure song and the simple lovely speech. 


I was pleased to hear of the success of 
Evelyn Scott’s The Wave, and of the 
long poem by Lola Ridge, to whom The 
Wave is dedicated. Both of these honest 
and gifted writers figured largely in what 


1 Dark Summer, by Louise Bogan. Scribner. $2.50. 
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we used to call so hopefully “The Ameri- 
can Renaissance,” and it is a curious and 
rather nice coincidence that their stars 
should shine again together. About The 


Wave I shall have more to say next 
month. Firehead I haven’t seen. 
Fiesole, Italia 

January, 1929 





Debating News 


66 E subjects for debate this season 

are as varied as women’s styles,” 
says the Minneapolis Community Book- 
shelf. “From the requests received, we 
have come to the conclusion that any 
subject is debatable.” Which expresses 
our opinion as well. 

All current topics, with those on ques- 
tions of international import perhaps the 
most popular, are being discussed in one 
school or another. “Complete Disarma- 
ment, Excepting Such Forces As Are 
Needed For Police Purposes” was 
chosen by the nationa! forensic fraternity, 
Pi Kappa Delta, as the question for its 
annual debate, and also by one of the 
state high school debating leagues and a 
number of independent debate clubs. Pi 
Kappa Delta’s national tournament will 
be held in Wichita, Kansas, from March 
31 to April 4, and should prove worth 
while to anyone who is near enough to 
attend. 

“The Jury System” is the most popu- 
lar of all questions this year, and is being 
debated in the leagues of eleven states; 
“Installment Buying” is a close second, 
being the league topic in ten states. Other 
popular questions are “The Chain Store,” 
“Government Ownership Of Power 
Sites,” “Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance,” “National Advertising,” ‘Great 
Lakes To Atlantic Waterway,” and “Fi- 
nancing Highways.” 

“The County As The Unit In 
School Administration” is a question 
which is becoming more popular, but it 
is a little too pedagogical for the elemen- 
tary school debater. “The Thirteen- 
Month Calendar” has also _ been 
selected by a number of schools, and the 
increasing possibility of the adoption of 
a new calendar will doubtless make it a 
more commonly used question next year. 
The fact that Sears, Roebuck & Co. has 
adopted the 13 month calendar for its 


business year may be an influence in 
effecting reform, at least in business 
houses. The Lighthouse of the Novem- 
ber BuLLETIN carried a brief mention of 
the calendar reform effected in Russia, 
which is radical but far different from 
the thirteen-month calendar; under this 
plan each of the twelve months is to have 
six weeks of five days each. It is all 
rather confusing, and certainly throws 
out “Thirty days has September..... rr 


Some debate questions are chosen with 
surprising regularity, among which “Pro- 
hibition” comes first. “Agriculture And 
The Tariff,” “Immigration,” “Extrater- 
ritorality In China,” “Philippine Inde- 
pendence,” “Censorship,” “Evolution,” 
“Intercollegiate Athletics,” “Boulder 
Dam,” “Muscle Shoals,” make an annual 
appearance, 

We have found that three questions 
touching culture and philosophy are be- 
ing used, the most popular one is that 
“Foreign Indictment Of American 
Culture Is Justifiable;” the second 
considers practicability and is in juxta- 


position to the first, that “Utility 
Rather Than Culture Should Form 
The Basis of Our School Cur- 


ricula”; the third is the subject of one 
of the Oxford debates, “This Is The 
Best Of All Possible Worlds.” 


The most unique question on which we 
have received inquiry was stated, “Re- 
solve: Who Has Done More For The 
World, Bird Or Lindbird.” (No, no 
errors in proofreading. ) 


The form of debate to be used is now 
being considered seriously by all leagues 
and societies. The January number of 
The Gavel, the official publication of the 
honorary forensic fraternity Delta Sigma 
Rho, discusses “to judge or not to judge.” 
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An article by a professor of public speak- 
ing entitled “I Prefer Decisions” is fol- 
lowed by one by the debate coach of 
another college on “Overcoming Dislike 
for No-Decision Debates ;” “Decisionless 
Debating,” “I elieve In Decisions,” 
“Decisionless Debates Are Becoming 
Popular” further illustrate that this is 
itself a debatable question. 

One point of view is that the spirit of 
rivalry and competition which conscious- 
ly or unconsciously influences the debater 
and the audience in a decision debate is 
harmful and relegates debating to a place 
of mental and verbal football. Those 
who favor the decision debate contend 
that only slip-shod work is done when 
no decision or tangible recognition is at 
stake, and that the result is a tendency to 
entertain rather than to convince the 





audience and judges of the soundness of 
the arguments presented. 

One debate coach endorses the no- 
decision debate strongly if the debate is 
followed by an open forum. Split teams, 
that is, members of two different schools 
or organizations on both the negative and 
the affirmative team, are certain to des- 
troy partisanship on the part of the audi- 
ence. There is no doubt that the popular- 
ity of the no-decision debate has devel- 
oped rapidly, for altho it is only a few 
years since its introduction it is now used 
in a number of debates. Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, for example, 
had several 48-hour decisionless debates 
last year which they report were very 
successful, and are following the same 
plan this year. 





Where These Books Found Their Titles 


From Clara M. Main, Lewiston, Mont.: 
Beyonp THe Utmost Purpre Rim, by E. A. 
Powell. 
“Across the hills, and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess followed him.” 
Tennyson, The Daydream. 
THe Movine Fincer, by E. P. Oppenheim. 
“The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” 
Omar Khayyam, The Rubaiyat. 
Tue Waces or Sin, by Lucas Malet 
“The wages of sin is death.” 
Romans 6:23. 
THe Heart or A Foot, by William Allen 
White. 
“The fool hath said in his heart, There is 
no God.” 
Psalm 14:1. 
A CerTaIn Rich Man, by William Allen 
White. 
“There was a certain rich man which had a 


steward.” 
Luke 16:1. 
THe VALLEY or Vision, by Henry Van Dyke. 
“The burden of the valley of vision.” 
Isaiah 22:1. 
WINGs OF THE MorniNncG, by Louis Tracy. 
“If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there shall thy hand lead me.” 
Psalm 139:9,10. 


A BuSH THAT BuRNED, by Marjorie McClure. 
“Behold, the bush burned with fire and the 

bush was not consumed.” 
Exodus 3:2. 


Wuen A Man Marrigs, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 
Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins.” 
Mother Goose. 


Rottinc Stones, by O. Henry. 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
Old adage. 


Tue Morwer or Att Luivinc, by Robert 

Keable. 
“And Adam called his wife’s name Eve; 
because she was the mother of all living.” 
Genesis 3:20. 


Tuey Aso Serve, by Peter B. Kyne. : 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Milton’s Sonnet on His Blindness. 


Vanity Farr, by W. M. Thackeray. 

“And the name of that town is Vanity: and 
at that town there is a fair kept, called 
Vanity Fair.” 

John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Tue DetectaBLe Mountains, by Struthers 
Burt. 

“They came to the Delectable Mountains, 
which mountains belong to the Lord of 
that hill of which we have spoken be- 
fore.” 

John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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More Notes of a Visiting Librarian 


GETTIN G about New York is travel. 
V. L. has been lost more times pay- 
ing occasional visits to librarians in 
Greater New York than he ever has any- 
where else. 

Librarians (and others) who have 
gone with V. L. to the Biblioteca Valle 
in Rome may remember the crooked lit- 
tle streets that lead to that most unique 
library and wonder why, if he knew his 
way there, he got lost in New York. Nor 
did that small and select group of Ameri- 
cans who attended the International Con- 
gress at Prague in 1926 go far from their 
intended ways in a city where no streets 
ran parallel, and the guideposts were all 
in Tcheck. 


Prague reminds V. L. of the “Old Ab- 
bott.”. A group of librarians from many 
countries had gathered around one of the 
tables in a “coffee house,’ and among 
them was this little rotund figure, some- 
what dusty even in Prague, looking a lit- 
tle over meek and mild. There had been 
a good dinner previously and conversa- 
tion was slack until the “Abbott” began 
to speak of Latin manuscripts, and his 
studies in medieval school customs. Un- 
der his telling those medieval writers 
began to live—to breathe—to be an actual 
part of the company. And those Latin 
manuscripts under his handling became 
living documents—stories not of the past 
but of men who had feelings that every- 
one had, and who played their tricks and 
lived their life as any of the world. 


Put on a platform and the “Abbott” 
would have been pitiful, but left among 
his books where he could handle them, 
talk about them, and invite you to read— 
what greater wish could any librarian 
have than that he might foster reading 
and study as such a man did? Scholar- 
ship in his hands was no longer dry as 
dust—it was living, as much of today as 
our own lives—but unlike our own lives 
bound to live on and on. For the “Old 
Abbott” had something to contribute to 
those who came about him that they 
would carry on even after he had left— 
and that they would wish to pass on 
_ after them. 


And when the party broke up, one 
American librarian, in his own way just 
as lovable as the “Abbott” whispered in 
V. L.’s ear, “If only we had more libra- 
rians in America like that!” 

It was sometime between that dinner 
and a month or so ago that V. L. had 
the experience that follows. Since a 
good share of Europe and almost as much 
of the United States was covered during 
that time, you can place the Library 
where you will, but— 

V. L. had heard that some librarians 
had kept the Reaper’s Gumpe and some 
of the other indexes out of sight of the 
public but he had not believed it possible 
until an actual case was brought out un- 
der his very nose. 

When L. Stanley Jast, Librarian of 
the Manchester Public Libraries, re- 
turned to England after his late visit to 
the United States he said the American 
librarian waited on his public too much, 
and that the English library user would 
feel insulted to have so much attention 
paid to him as if he could not wait on 
himself. Of course we know, between 
ourselves, as librarians, that the public 
cannot help themselves, but we ought to 
give them that chance, and have the 
periodical indexes, and all those other 
guides out where they can be used, just 
as if we did think that they did not need 
any help. 

You know so much of the real job of 
doing a lot of service for a lot of people 
is to get them to wait on themselves, and 
of so gently bringing library tools to 
their attention that they do not realize 
that it has been done. 

On which subject V. L. can preach a 
sermon about once a day, or oftener if 
given the chance. He always did believe 
it, and being a Wilsonite (Temporary) 
now he has a chance to let off a bit. 


We have not been back to Atlantic 
City again since last month, but we have 
been thinking about the medical branch 
that the public library operates in the 
large hospital there for the medical pro- 
fession. If the business men warrant a 
business branch, and the music lovers a 
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musical library, why not the medical men 
a medical branch or the lawyers a legal 
library? The Doctors and the Lawyers 
are two professions which would be lost 
without books, perhaps more than any 
others, and yet outside of the University 
libraries they are not so well represented 
on general library shelves. In most 
cases they have their own County Asso- 
ciation libraries. Just how much good 
could the city library do to such an as- 
sociation by taking over the association 
library and operating it under special 
rules and regulations, as a special library 
for specialists? 


Not long ago V. L. stopped in a small 
library to get some additional points of 
view, and was surprised that there was 
not even a copy of the READER’s GUIDE 
in the place. Yes, the Librarian knew it 
well and wanted it, but in the library 
where she had practical training it had 
cost “so much,” and her library could 
not afford it. But when V. L. looked 
over her files of periodicals and gave her 
an idea of what the charges actually 
would be, she replied, “Why of course 
we can afford that!” 


Visiting a library to get an idea of how 
they handle certain problems is one thing ; 
but having to explain a Wilson policy 
or sell a subscription is another. Still 
nothing can equal the effort V. L. once 
had to explain the cumulative feature 
of the Wilson Indexes to a foreign 
scholar some years ago. His argument 
was: Reprinting items was very costly. 
It was therefore not practicable. Now 
Americans are known to be practical. 
Therefore the Wilson Company did not 
reprint any items in its Indexes. So 
what was that statement about cumula- 
tions? It was more practical to bind up 
the single numbers as they were issued. 

Since both V. L. and the Scholar were 
talking in another language than their 
own, V. L. might be excused this time 
for not making the matter clear. 

But American librarians seem to be 
getting so used to the terms “cumulated 
annually and tri-annually,” “service 
basis” and “public utility” and “coopera- 
tive organization for librarians” that they 
are taken for granted, and explanations 
are seldom necessary. Now with the 


CuMUuLATIVE Book INDEX covering 
books in English wherever they are pub- 
lished, and with the other Indexes be- 
coming year by year more and more in- 
ternational, it will not be so long before 
the librarians of all the other countries 
will get used to those words. Then they 
too will wonder how it was that such 
simple descriptions ever could be misun- 


derstood. 


The Library Section of the National 
Catholic Educational Association held a 
regional meeting in Chicago in December 
just before the regular mid-winter 
meeting of the A. L. A. There seems 
to be a real awakening among the li- 
brarians of the Catholic schools and col- 
leges. Or would it be more truthful to 
say among the heads of the schools and 
colleges? Many of V. L.’s trips for in- 
formation have taken him to these 
schools, and the energy and wakefulness 
of the heads of some of them has been 
most indicative. The new library room 
of St. John’s College in Brooklyn, with 
new tables and book cases, and a general 


. air of being an active aggressive library, 


were easily explained after meeting the 
Dean of the College, Rev. Thomas F. 
Ryan. 


Lacking the funds of the state sup- 
ported schools, the Catholic organizations 
have had to strive for the same high 
standard of teaching and library service, 
while still practicing a rigid economy. 
In many of them too the problem of a 
trained librarian is difficult, particularly 
where the school is operated by some 
order. Many of them are sending par- 
ticularly adapted members of the order 
to the library schools, like the one held 
each summer at Fordham, while others 
have gone outside entirely and procured 
lay librarians. 


If necessity is the mother of invention, 
the Catholic college and school librarians 
will be making a virtue of their financial 
problems and will be evolving some more 
efficient methods by which old processes 
are done. Lack of funds, and a will to 
do great work, often are a good combina- 
tion when it comes to getting real results 
from the material at hand. 


J.G.H. 
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Bookmobile Along The Way 
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THE DRIVER’S REPORT 


At the time of the Booxmonite’s Mishap in Mississippi described below, Thomas Mc- 
Laughlin, the driver, attempted to take kodak pictures of the upset, failing, he reports, because 
of excitement and the dim light at the time of the “rescue” of the big truck from its undig- 
nified predicament. So he sent this sketch instead. It very nearly, we should venture to say, 

speaks for itself. 


By Thomas J. McLaughlin line—a new state for us. The clear, 
EF a black night had a million stars, and all 
Hayin’ my ups g = well; | and I sang; and “rolled 

yp along. ... 
pat - om on 4 deities “Here is another star. It is large— 
All day long... . .” getting brighter—getting nearer—it 1S 
; round—it is a headlight—it is in the 
So I sang. I had returned from my center of the road—we must move over. 
Christmas vacation in New York and ... What is that giving way under- 


joined the Bookmosite in Memphis neath us—soft shoulders ?—we are going 
where we had just taken leave of most off—down—down—will we ever stop??? 
enjoyable contacts. We had been suc- Yes—we’re tipping.”—Crash. Splash. 
cessfully towed out of the mud in a ... “I’m wet. Must be gas—quick— 
detour which gave me a feeling of relief out the window.” Darkness—“my feet 
followed by one of light exultation. We are wet—I’m in water.” 

had just crossed the Mississippi state Then it was clear. The BooKMOBILE 
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had gone down a small bank and was 
lying across a wide irrigation ditch. 

This happened within two miles of a 
town, of a handful of people, having no 
hotel. There was to be a wedding the 
following day which brought an influx of 
friends and kinsmen and after making a 
canvass I secured the one unoccupied 
room in town at the home of the social 
outcast known only as “Mr. Dutch”, 
notorious for his insobriety, and whom 
my obliging guide aroused from an alco- 
holic sleep. His “colored man” made a 
fire while we played the graphophone and 
made extensive and elaborate plans for 
the resurrection of the BooKMOBILE. 

After very little sleep we were on the 
scene before light and while waiting for 
the workmen we sat on the side (then the 
top) of the BookmoBILE and watched 
each little star fade into the dawn. It 
was then we christened our hospitable 
ditch, “River Estrellita.” 

With daylight came a more distinct 
physical outline of our plight and its 





consequent demoralizing effect. Seeing 
that big truck on the ground with its 
wheels in the air—not knowing the full 
extent of the damage done—was far 
more disheartening than the “going 
down” which was soon over. 

The interior view was most interesting. 
Books, contents of desk drawers, U. S. 
Cat, hand baggage, loose straps, chair, 
portable Victrola, Trade List Annual, 
broken glass, ink, and more books—all in 
one pile with the oil heater on top— 
spilling. 

When we were running low on patience 
a wrecker, with the aid of a caterpillar 
tractor which was fortunately in the 
vicinity on a road project, pulled us over 
on our four wheels to an angle of about 
44.9°, then lowly dragged us up thru the 
muddy bank on to the hard gravel road. 
We made a survey and found the total 
damage of the BookmosiLe—three 
broken windows. There were many 
books which fell thru the windows into 

(Continued on page 279) 

















IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Depicted here are Laurence C. Jones, principal of the Piney Woods Country Life School 
at Piney Woods, Miss.; the head of the academic department; Mr. H. W. Wilson who joined 
the BookmosiLe on tour for a few days in January; and Thomas J. McLaughlin. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Well, Well, Here Js Something 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


After reading the January WILSON 
BuLtetin I am thinking of the wealth of 
material included. It is so in many of 
the BULLETINS, but this one seems par- 
ticularly valuable. In fact it is so much 
so, that I have decided to take it as the 
main subject for our next staff meeting, 
requesting each member of the Staff to 
read it and take notes. We are antici- 
pating a most interesting discussion. 

THE WILSON BULLETIN is interesting, 
snappy, comprehensive, accurate, chatty 
—well! that is enough to say isn’t it? 


Mrs. K. D. A., Elmira, N. Y. 
[Please don’t stop—go on!] 


We Like This, Too 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I have just finished reading the Deceim- 
ber BULLETIN, and I take this opportunity 
to write you a few words of sincere 
appreciation for this BULLETIN. 

I take a number of magazines, Book- 
Reviews, etc. etc. and I do not enjoy any 
of them as I do the WILson BULLETIN. 
It is full of well-written, valuable, re- 
liable information. I use it in my educa- 
tional work. 

I sincerely thank you for sending same 
to me. 


Mrs. E. B. W., Jefferson, Iowa 


We Stand Corrected 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
In the January 1930 issue of the 

WILtson BULLETIN, on page 211 you 
quote—“The day of the two-volume 
novel is frequently declared to have 
passed. Only two have been published 
in the last decade”—. We can recall 
seven published within the last four 
years. They are: 

American Tragedy—Dreiser 

Prima Donna—Sanborn 

Wolf Solent—Powys 

Wife of Steffen Tromholt—Suder- 

mann 
Boston—Sinclair 


World of William Clissold—Wells 
Love is Enough—Young 


H. F., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Praise for the Service Basis 

To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

Your firm is to be warmly congratu- 
lated on this splendid contribution to 
library administration of the “service 
basis”. It is one of the few instances in 
business life in which the “small con- 
sumer” has any chance at all. Ordinarily 
it is always the “large consumer” who 
gets the big discounts because he buys 
largely. Your service basis is to me one 
of the most just and equitable arrange- 
ments that I have ever known. You are 
to be congratulated upon it. 


M. E. H., Madison, Wis. 


The Brothers and Sisters Again 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


E. M. Bache in his article Where These 
Books Found Their Titles places a ques- 
tion mark after the quotation: 

“All the sisters were fair and all the 
brothers valiant” which is suggested as 
the source for Ben Ames Williams’s All 
the Brothers Were Valiant. 

Washington Irving records such an in- 
scription on a monument in Westminster 
Abbey in his essay by that title, which is 
found in his Sketch Book. 

The inscription reads, however, 

“All the brothers were brave, and all 
the sisters virtuous.” 

It would seem quite possible that this 
inscription might have inspired Wil- 
liams’s title. 


F. G. W., Negaunee, Mich. 


Certainly You May 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


May I state in connection with the dis- 
cussion about the pronounciation of the 
name of the author of Wolf Solent that a 
friend of mine who is frequently a guest 
in the home of John Cowper Powys pro- 
nounces the name Po-is, with the accent 
on the first syllable, in which the “o” is 
long? 

G. H. D., Lincoln, Neb. 
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ISS MARY K. REELY’S article, 

Relieving Crowded Shelves, in this 
issue appeared first in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin for June, 1929 and was 
reprinted in Jilinois Libraries for Octo- 
ber. It also stirred up a considerable 
debate which the WiLtson BCLLETIN has 
no intention of entering, but which may 
be summarized briefly here since the dis- 
cussion involves a problem of vital im- 
portance to small libraries. 

In the October issue of the Wisconsin 
Bulletin, Miss Lutie Stearns, who has 
been well known in library extension 
work for many years, sets forth what she 
terms “the other side of the question”, 
advocating “the discarding of no other 
books than the physically outworn, and 
the retention . . . of material which is 
not used but which may have occasional 
reference or other value.” (The quoted 
words summarizing Miss Stearns’s posi- 
tion are those of the editor of the Wis- 
consin Bulletin.) Miss Stearns says in 
part in her article, Weed at Your Peril!: 


_ «. -how can a librarian know when a book 
is “out of date”? It may be, in his personal 
opinion, but this may not be shared by his 
citizens. It may be passé chronologically but 
it is never, historically speaking. 

Since when have librarians become Funda- 
mentalists in belief in the infallibity of 
readers’ guides? 


As a first step in the avoidance of weeding, 
librarians should see to it in the erection of 
buildings that there is plenty of room for 
growth within the library and on its location. 

Library trustees and the public may well be 
suspicious of a library that requires desperate 
measures such as the discarding of books to 
make room for its treasures and investigation 
of the cause should be made. Money and 
space are often wasted by the purchase of 
recommended books for which the librarian 
should know in advance through a knowledge 
of her community that there wil] be no 
demand. Librarians should get out among the 
people and advertise their wares. Too many 
librarians lead hermit lives, “weeding” being 
their resultant occupation. 


In the same issue Miss Reely rejoins: 


. . .the small public library should consist 
of a live collection of usable material meeting 
the present needs of the community. 

It is not its function to serve as a storehouse 
for scholarly and historical matter of possible 
use sometime to somebody. 

To build additional wings and raise addi 
tional stories to house such material is a 
misuse of public money—money which should 
be used for circulation and service, possibly 
for publicity to reach all of the people. 

The function of storing and preserving 
historical matter should be performed by his- 
torical libraries, university libraries, and large 
public libraries, leaving the small library free 
to meet those practical demands that come to 
it from the community. 

Human judgment is fallible, but it is all we 
have to go by, and every time a librarian 
says to herself, “I will not buy this book. It 
is not worth having in my library,” she makes 
a judgment which may be mistaken. Similarly 
there are times when she must say, “I will 
not keep this book. It is not worth shelf 
room in my library,” and risk being wrong 
again. In either case she may be depriving 
her readers and posterity of something valu- 
able, but there is this difference, that she has 
the test of time to aid her in the second 
instance. 


By way of bringing the debate to a 
close, the editor of the Wisconsin Bulletin 
takes a hand (referring, incidentally, to 
Miss Stearns’s article, The Great Un- 
reached and Why, in the Wi1LSon BULLE- 
TIN for March, 1929). The editor is 
evidently a “weeder”, in principle at 
least : 

.. mo amount of advertising will sell the 
unsaleable. Legitimate advertising is based on 
a knowledge of public needs . . . Material not 
needed must make way for the useful. 


We believe that many small public libraries 
are in need of just such a vitalizing of their 
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book collections as Columbus has undertaken. 
We believe that such a “weeding” carried out 
with careful consideration of all the factors 
concerned in the particular case involves no 
“peril”, but is rather a tonic and stimulant 


_toward better service. 


Impressions of the N.A.B.P. annual 
meeting: the roof of the McAlpin... 
so this is the back-stage of the publishing 
“world” . . . here, in one room, the men 
and women responsible for 10,000 books 
a year...a small gathering... in- 
telligent-looking and tired . . . no osten- 
tation here . . . Miss Humble and Mr. 
Melcher, visible, year-’round symbols of 
publishing organization ... shop talk 

. . the reports are presented . . . Mar- 
jorie Griesser phoning to have the ven- 
tilators shut off; nobody can hear the 
speakers . . . discussion on copyrights 
and legislation . . . lunch-time .. . 
Donald Ogden Stewart . . . Major Put- 
nam, publishing’s “grand old man”, with 
a talk full of pith and flavor... ad- 
journed until next year . . . optimism 
prevails . . . the cultural welfare of the 
country is in good hands. 


Harriett P. Turner, head of the Refer- 
ence Department of the Des Moines 
Public Library, writes: 


I am pleased to note that the Wilson Com- 
pany has taken over Contents. The service 
supplied by Contents has been one of the most 
valuable contributions to reference work in a 
number of years. With the superior organiza- 
tion of your company, this service, doubtless, 
will be greatly improved. I hope that the 
advance indexing may in time include book 
reviews from such periodicals as the Atlantic 
Monthly, The Bookman, The Nation, etc. The 
list of serials is also very helpful. 


The leaflet The Motion Picture, pub- 
lished by the national organization of 
picture distributors and producers and to 
which Mrs. T. G. Winter contributes 
regular educational articles, comes blithe- 
ly in with the new year to inform by 
headline: “Motion Pictures in Sound 
Condition”. What we want to know, 
after a year of viewing vari-colored and 
inescapable pennants strung from cano- 
pies and proclaiming the wonders of 
“Sound Pictures”, and of occasionally 
hearing the advertised product, is whether 
the editor did it on purpose. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, president of THE 
H. W. Witson Company, was in Bir- 
mingham on the day that the new County 














Book Truck, Birmingham 


Book Truck, pictured above, arrived, and 
at his request the photograph was sent to 
the BuLLeTIN by Lila May Chapman, 
librarian of the Birmingham Public 
Library, who says in her letter: 

This new Reo truck though larger and 
longer, and with several minor improvements 
over the former trucks in use here, follows 
the same general lines regarding book storage 
and book display. 

With the addition of this second truck, the 
number of county stations now numbering 
eighty will be at once increased to one hundred 
or more, and service formerly possible on only 
a five weeks basis of book exchange can now 
be brought to a basis of three weeks. 

The circulation of books during the past 
year with one truck was 135,471, but with 
another book wagon and the additional 
$10,000.00 just appropriated by the County 
Board of Revenue which can take care of 
larger book purchases, there will doubtless be 
greater use of books by persons living in the 
rural communities. 

Mrs. Margery Hooker is librarian, assisted 
by Mrs Kathleen Blakey and Thomas Giles. 
The County Department was established in 
1924 under Miss Marion Potts as first county 
custodian. 


In response to inquiries from readers 
we have ascertained that the new (and 
final, the author says) S. S. Van Dine 
mystery story will be published by 
Scribners on May 20. It is now appear- 
ing serially in a popular magazine. 
Another long-awaited mystery scheduled 
for early publication is Mary Robert 
Rinehart’s new story—her first mystery 
novel in seven years—to be issued by 
Farrar and Rinehart next month. 


May Lamberton Becker, “The Reader’: 
Guide” of the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature comments in the issue of December 
28 that a correspondent has suggested 
that readers be told about the plays of 
Mary Katherine Reely; and proceeds to 
do so as follows: 
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“Miss Reely is one of the faculty of the 
Wisconsin State Library School, and the 
Reader’s Guide remembers with keen 
satisfaction her little plays that appeared 
some years ago in pamphlet form, pub- 
lished by Wiutson oF UNIVERSITY 
AvenuE—The Lean Years and A Win- 
dow to the South. These are indeed out 
of the ordinary; the former is based on 
the sound truth that young people who 
have not lived through years when every 
saved penny counted, often cannot under- 
stand the parental attitude to the spend- 
ing of money; I remember its opening 
scenes involve a kind of coffee, the Lion 
Brand it was, that in my younger days 
was popular with brides in love with their 
husbands and determined to bring them 
on in the world; it tasted like nothing 
human but it cost less than coffee ever 
did before or since. A Window to the 
South is a bleak little study of a shut-in 
life that might have been saved by cutting 
through a wall.” 

Miss Reely’s article, Relieving Crowded 
Shelves is printed in this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


Through inadvertent error too few 
copies of the December, 1929, BULLETIN 
were printed; so few, in fact, that there 
have not been enough for the several 
permanent files kept in the office. Sub- 
scribers who receive more than one copy 
will confer a favor which will highly 
appreciated if they will mail in any extra 
copies of this issue when they are 
through with them. 


The Literary Guild publicity depart- 
ment advances the information that its 
subscribers read the story of Ring Lard- 
ner’s very successful satiric and current 
comedy June Moon “under the same 
title” in his short story collection Round- 
up (a Literary Guild sélection last year). 
Not to be mean or anything, but the 
short story on which the play was based 
was entitled “Some Like Them Cold” 
when it appeared in Roundup. And, in- 
cidentally, the story furnished only the 
barest and most basic idea of the plot of 
the play as now offered. Furthermore, 
it seems no more than fair to give credit 
to that able collaborator of so many 
theatrical victories, George S. Kaufman, 
for at least half a share with Mr. Lard- 





ner in the play, which the two of them 
wrote together, or so the current adver- 
tising leads one to believe. 


The one copy of All Quiet on the 
Western Front in the Barrow (England) 
Public Library is booked up for the next 
two years, wig-wags the Little, Brown 
publicity department. D’you know, in 
that situation, we believe we'd buy 
another copy. 


In the Witson BuLvtetin, A MaaGa- 
ZINE For LiBRARIANS published by THE 
H. W. WiLson Company, Tommie Dora 
Barker discusses from the librarian’s 
point of view a problem which is of vital 
concern to educators. The problem is 
stated clearly in the following para- 
graphs. 


The agencies that have been evolved in our 
democratic organization for taking care of 
the processes concerned with the acquisition 
and distribution of knowledge are, of course, 
the public schools and the public library. Each 
has its own contribution to make, and each 
has developed its own technique for accom- 
plishing the desired ends. The function of 
the public schools is concerned with the more 
formal processes of teaching which has for its 
end the acquisition of the tools of learning— 
learning how to think and cultivating the 
ability to pursue knowledge independently. 
The function of the public library is to make 
available all discovered knowledge as it is 
recorded in books and to stimulate that in- 
tellectual curiosity which will lead people to 
add to the fulness of life by extending the 
horizons of their minds and the content of 
their experiences by appropriating and incor- 
porating into their lives the thoughts and 
experiences of all the ages. 

The work of the two institutions is comple- 
mentary, and there should be mutual recog- 
nition of their respective functions and the 
fullest cooperation in integrating the activities 
of each for the attainment of the ends. 

There are in practice three forms of organi- 
zation of school library services in political 
units maintaining both a public-school system 
and a public library: (1) school library 
service given by the school department entirely 
independent of the public library, (2) school 
library service given entirely by the public 
library, (3) school library service organized 
and maintained on a basis of co-operation 
between the public schools and the public 
library. 

The writer’s personal conviction is that 
either the second or the third method is 
preferable to the first and that the third has 
the edge over the second, 
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With the increase in library facilities 
in high schools, some solution of the 
problem here suggested will have to be 
reached by such schools. Many princi- 
pals find that a library with the school 


under the supervision of a librarian 


teacher is a much more useful instrument 
of education than is the public library. 
If the choice is to be made from the point 
of view of schools, probably Method 1 
mentioned in the quotation will be more 
generally acceptable than Method 2. 
Method 3 seems feasible and superior if 
the parties concerned can be led to take 
a broad-minded view of their relations. 

There ought to be a vigorous effort 
through properly constituted committees 
of librarians and school officers to arrive 
at a policy that can be generally adopted. 
Local experiments of various types have 
been tried, and there is experience which 
can safely be relied on to guide general 
policy. There is urgent need of careful 
collection and critical examination and 
evaluation of this experience.—The 
School Review. 


Headline in the Gastonia (N. C.) 
Gazette : 


Y.M.C.A. To Burtp $25,000 
Liprary For GASTONIA 





Will Not Cost City Taxpayers Cent 





In view of the widespread and not 
always favorable publicity given the 
recent labor troubles, it is pleasing to re- 
produce from Gastonia’s “home town 
paper” this bit of news which speaks for 
itself. 


What magazines enjoy the greatest 
popularity with American libraries? It 
is safe to say that almost any guess made, 
without accurate information, would be 
wide of the mark in many instances. A 
compilation has been made in _ this 
office upon the basis of the check- 
ings of 7,000 Reapers’ GuipE sub- 
scribers. Since virtually all of the maga- 
zines most popular in libraries have been 
voted into the GuipE by the subscribers, 
such an estimate would seem to be as 
accurate as any census which could be 


devised. Here are the first twenty, out 
of 100 indexed, in order of popularity: 

Literary Digest 

World’s Work 

Atlantic Monthly 

National Geographic 

Harpers 

Scientific American 

Outlook 

Scribners 

Good Housekeeping 

Review of Reviews 

American Magazine 

Popular Mechanics 

Century 

Current History 

St. Nicholas 

Bookman 

Ladies Home Journal 

Nature Magazine 

Forum 

Survey 

Another interesting demonstration was 

given by an analysis of subscriptions to 
THE EpucaTion INDEx bys sstates. 
The results were not necessarily in ac- 
cordance with Senator Grundy’s defini- 
tion of the “backward states.” Assuming 
that a high number of subscriptions to 
THE Epucation INpDEx in proportion 
to population is an indication of ad- 
vanced educational policy and a liberal 
attitude towards educational expendi- 
tures, the analysis showed the states of 
the Middle West and Pacific Coast to be 
in advance of the rest of the country. 


Considerable was made in the press in 
the last month of the episode of the stu- 
dents of one of the western universities 
who were suspended for a year for in- 
tentionally and defiantly breaking a rule 
against smoking in the university library. 
Effort was made by “Student freedom” 
propagandists to turn the event into one 
of ridicule and martyrdom; but the 
attempt was shortlived, for students, in 
keeping with the general public, could see 
nothing unreasonable about the rule. 
There has been a growing realization 
throughout the country in the last few 
years that library treasures are treasures 
indeed, in many instances well nigh ir- 
replaceable, and that no precaution is 
unreasonable which protects them from 
fire or other hazard. 
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N.A.B.P. News 


"THE annual meeting and luncheon of 
the National Association of Book 
Publishers was held at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, January 21. Reports 
of Association committees on book pro- 
motion, new outlets, foreign markets, 
legislation, education, etc. were given by 
the chairmen, and election of officers for 
1930 took place. 

Mr. Edward S. Mills, 
president of Longmans, 
Green & Co., New 
York, was _ elected 
president to succeed 
Mr. Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott, president of the 
J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Mr. 
John W. _ Hiltman, 
president of D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New 
York, was elected first 
vice-president. Other 
vice-presidents are Mr. 
Frederick A. Stokes, 
Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, 
Mr. Arthur H. Scrib- 
ner, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, Dr. 





Heath & Company, 





Frank W. Scott, D. C. 3] NG HOME Be WORLD in BOOKS 


be issued in new form to gain much 
attention. The phrase ‘here is something 
new’ is apparently the ‘open sesame’ to 
sales. I am afraid this may be carried 
too far. We know that the fine things 
in the literature of yesterday may never 
be surpassed or equalled. The best de- 
serve to be preserved and carried on to 
form perpetual stand- 
ards. The crude and 
ephemeral will always 
fall by the wayside, yet 
if all books are going 
to cease selling and be 
forgotten after a few 
weeks or months, who 
hereafter is going to 
take pains to prepare 
great works? 

“Were it not for 
their present use in 
schools and _ colleges 
what would become of 
the classics? Is it not 
possible that books such 
as the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress will be buried in 
oblivion before another 
decade? Perhaps we 

in America are going 

to build up a classic 
__. literature distinctly our 
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Boston. Mr. Henry 

Hoyns, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
is secretary, and Mr. W. S. Thompson, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, treas- 
urer, for the new year. New members 
of the Board of Directors are: Mr. 
W. W. Norton, W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, Mr. Richard L. 
Simon, Simon and Schuster, Inc., New 
York, Mr. Frederick A. Stokes, Mr. 
Edward S. Mills, and Mr. Arthur H. 
Scribner. 

In reviewing publishing trends during 
the past year Mr. Lippincott made some 
very interesting statements about the de- 
clining demand for the great books of the 
past. He said, “The latest thing has the 
vogue, the old titles that delighted our 
parents or grandparents or both, have to 


own. It is worth think- 
ing about; but if the older classics can- 
not be kept alive what hope can we have 
to prolong the life of any book? Pub- 
lishing will then be on a very different 
rae 
“Growth in libraries and in the circu- 
lation of library books is a very important 
feature of the past year. More and more 
the best in literature seems to find its 
way to the public through this channel. 
The librarians are in many communities 
veritable guide-posts to reading. Their 
exhibits and recommendation of chil- 
dren’s books have done much for good 
titles. In fact the libraries are greatly 
instrumental in keeping alive the stand- 
ard books in all lines of reading. Many 
might otherwise at once go out of print. 
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“Another force which may turn people 
back to the best books of all time is the 
recent stock market crash. Whenever 
the public faces new values in life, differ- 
ent conditions and an outlook that for a 
time is perplexing, it inevitably turns to 
reading. The crash of 1907 proved that 
most books are not ‘luxuries.’ Books will 
undoubtedly again do their part in the 
processes of reconstruction.” 

Major George Haven Putnam, dean of 
the publishing industry, who at eighty- 
five is still the active head of the firm of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, acted as toast- 
master at the loncheon following the 
business meeting of the Association. 
Donald Ogden Stewart spoke. 


New Poster and Pamphlet 


Paul Honore, whose work as an illus- 
trator is well-known, has designed a new 
poster for the National Association of 
Book Publishers, depicting the joys of the 
home library. This new poster is re- 
produced on this page. It is very strik- 
ing in color. Copies may be obtained 
gratis from the N.A.B.P. office, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

An attractive pamphlet Planning At- 
tractive Bookshelves, written by Walter 
Rendell Storey, has just been issued by 
the Association. Mr. Storey, who is 
nationally known as a writer on decora- 
tive arts and as a lecturer and consultant, 
suggests that bookshelves be included in 
every room in the house, from cellar to 
attic. This leaflet is delightfully illus- 
trated and has many suggestions for 
architects and builders, as well as indi- 
vidual home-makers. One hundred copies 
will be sent gratis on request to any 
public library or bookshop. Additional 
hundreds $2.00. 





Education “On the Air” 


A national experiment in radio educa- 
tion is to be begun February 4th over 
WABC, New York, and thirty-two asso- 
ciated stations in the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. It is to be called the 
American School of the Air, and pro- 
grams covering literature, music, art, 
civics, health, and nature study will be 
broadcast to listeners in schoolrooms and 
homes throughout the country. A dis- 
tinguished faculty advisory board has 
assisted the Columbia System in planning 
these programs. 

The National Association of Book 
Publishers is urging libraries and book- 
shops to give as much publicity as 
possible to these courses, and to post the 
parallel reading lists which are to be 
issued in connection with them. These 
booklists have been prepared by Effie 
Power of the Cleveland Public Library, 
representing the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and Mary Kerchwey of the 
Horace Mann School in New York. If 
you want to be sure to receive these lists 
write at once to the American School of 
the Air, Box, 100, Chicago. 


Publishing Changes 


Among the more important changes in 
the publishing world announced the first 
of the year was the change in name of 
Payson & Clarke, Ltd. to Brewer and 
Warren, Inc. J. H. Sears and Co., Inc. 
will be known in the future as Sears 
Publishing Co., Inc. Guy Holt, who re- 
signed January 1 as secretary of the John 
Day Co. has now become associated with 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., to head a 
newly-organized trade book department. 


INDEX TO BIOGRAPHIES 
(Beginning with Vol. 4, No. 1) 
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Library Leaves 


BRITAIN now has a Bookmobile. It 

operates out of Glasgow and the 
name is perhaps taken from the one 
selected for the now-famous truck now 
touring the Southwest as a representative 
of THe H. W. Witson Company and 
associated agencies. 

W. & R. Holmes, the WILson agents, 
are sponsors of the British truck. It does 
not serve exactly the same purpose as 
the American BooKMoBILE, although it 
visits country libraries, for it carries a 
general stock of trade books as well as 
library and bookselling tools. 


The Glasgow Daily Record and Mail 
describes the truck—or “van” as the 
British call it: 


The “Bookmobile” is the name which one 
of the largest of Glasgow’s bookselling firms 
has given to its latest enterprise—a travelling 
bookstore. 

The store, which has a stock of over a 
thousand books, is carried about in a one-ton 
van. The van is shelved inside, is electrically 
lit, is equipped with a table and chair and is 
roomy enough to allow three or four book- 
buyers to scan the shelves at once. 

A Daily Record representative, who in- 
spected the “Bookmobile,” found its stock 
fully representative. Fiction is strongly repre- 
sented, and there are volumes of poetry, biog- 
raphy, plays, literary and musical criticism and 
essays, among others. Books for the young 
are not forgotten. 

The larger part of the stock is newly pub- 
lished, but there are shelves stocked with 
second-hand volumes calculated to prove a 
strong temptation to any book lover. 

The scheme is designed largely to appeal to 
country librarians and so that it may serve 
them better there are carried both British and 
American book catalogues. 

The American catalogue of books in print 
is a monumental volume of over 3000 pages, 
with three columns to a page. As it costs 
twelve guineas it can hardly be said to be 
within reach of everybody, so this part of the 
equipment of the “Bookmobile” is expected to 
be of considerable service. 

The bookstore has been on its travel only a 
few weeks, and has been generally welcomed. 

Runs have been made through an area 
bounded by Stirling in the north and Ayr in 
the south, but when operations are resumed 
after the Christmas holidays, it is hoped to 
cover the whole of Scotland. 

The “Bookmobile” is already booked for a 
trip to Wick. It has been introduced to a 
number of country librarians, and the only 
complaint so far has been that only one 


thousand books were carried and not three 
thousand. 

Several members of the public, mostly 
ministers and teachers, have stopped the van 
on its runs to find out what the “Bookmobile” 
—the name is carried on a daylight sign—is 
doing, and on being told have promptly be- 
come customers. 

So far attention has been devoted mostly to 
introducing the store to librarians, but it is 
designed to include schools in the itinerary in 
the immediate future. 

The idea is not a new one. 

A hundred years ago there was a successful 
scheme of travelling libraries which carried 
books to the villages of East Lothian and 
Berwickshire, and the islands of the Hebrides 
and the glens of the Highlands have had the 
Coats’ libraries. Many county libraries in 
England today have their travelling libraries. 

All these older schemes have been based 
either on philanthropy or the rates, and the 
“Bookmobile” is the first travelling bookstore 
to be sent out by a firm of booksellers. 

As such it has great possibilities, particu- 
larly in the supplying of books to places which 
have not the advantages of the cities, with 
their great bookstores. 


The fifty-second annual conference of 
the American Library Association will be 
held in Los Angeles, California, June 23- 
28, 1930. Headquarters will be at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 


Fellowship grants for study and re- 
search in library problems will be avail- 
able to a limited number of librarians 
through a fund set aside by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


The purpose of the grant is to enable 
persons who have shown promise of 
capacity to contribute to the advancement 
of the library profession, to pursue a 
year of study in connection with an edu- 
cational institution approved by the 
Advisory Group on Library Grants. 


In general, candidates should be gradu- 
ates of approved colleges or universities 
and should have had one year’s work in a 
library school, but these requirements 
may be waived in exceptional cases. 

The stipend will be $1,500 or more 
and will vary according to the require- 
ments of individual students. When 
warranted the stipend may be renewed 
for a second year. 
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Application for fellowship grants for 
the school year 1930-31 should be filed 
before March 1, 1930, with the Advisory 
Group on Library Fellowship Grants, 
Carnegie Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Applications will be acted 
upon before May 1 and applicants will 
be notified as soon as possible. 


Six grants to library schools from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York were 
announced January 8 by Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Library 
Association. 

The Atlanta Library School received 
$10,000 ; the University of Denver, $5,000 
for the preliminary work of organizing a 
library school to serve the Rocky Moun- 
tain region; the University of Kentucky, 
$1,800 for continuation of a summer 
session for school librarians ; the Carnegie 
Library School in Pittsburgh, $3,950 to 
continue a summer session for the train- 
ing of elementary school librarians; the 
St. Louis Library School, $3,000; Hamp- 
ton Institute Library School, $10,900 for 
the support of the school in its regular 
session and $1,600 for the summer 
session for school librarians. 


A new list, Readers and Primers, A 
Selection for Use in Children’s Rooms of 
Public Libraries, published by the A.L.A. 
has just made its appearance. Single 
copies are offered for 10c in stamps. 
Quantity prices range from 45c for ten 
copies to $2.25 per hundred. Inquiries 
or orders should be sent directly to the 
American Library Association at Chi- 
cago. 


Edith Jennings of the Watching 
Branch of the Montclair (N. J.) Free 
Public Library comes to the defence of 
library workers whose “appearance of 
leisure” has created misapprehension of 
the work in the minds of outsiders. In 
a communication to the BULLETIN headed 
“Heaven Help the Working Librarian” 
Miss Jennings says: 

Believe it or not, the librarian is a busy 
person! But we confess she often has the 
appearance of being an idler. 

The “clipping” of newspapers and magazines 
makes the person doing it seem to have a 
rosy air of complete comfort as if she were 
merely browsing for twaddle; whereas she is 


in reality straining doggedly after material 
for the clipping file, or searching feverishly 
for an answer to someone’s irane question. 
If one looks closely, he may find the periodical 
to be an old, dingy yellow paper and not an 
article right off the press. 

The servant of the reading public is ex- 
pected to be informed of world affairs, and in 
the act of gathering bits of knowledge be- 
tween busy moments with patrons, she is 
subjected to sarcastic comment upon her 
apparent leisure. 

Filing circulation is another source of 
criticism. “Aha! Playing solitaire’, is the 
hackneyed facetious remark of the unknowing 
borrower. 

The days of knitting in libraries are gone 
forever. In their place are hours of strenuous 
labor, perhaps done with pleasure, but none 
the less exacting. It is said that one who does 
his work with the appearance of ease is one 
who is skillful and who makes even the 
difficult seem mere play. More power to 
librarians! 


A meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools was held at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker in Chicago on 
December 30, 1929. Thirteen schools 
were represented. Papers were presented 
as follows: “The Service Load of Li- 
brary School Faculties”, by Ernest J. 
Reece; “The Need for an Index to 
Current Publications in the Fields of 
Library Work, Bibliography and Publish- 
ing”, by John S. Cleavinger; “The Pro- 
gram and Methods of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of 
Chicago”, by Douglas Waples; “Whom 
Shall the Library School Admit?” by 
W.E. Henry. Informal discussions were 
also held on the use of A.L.A. text 
books, the relations between the Board of 
Education for Librarianship and the 
Association, and various topics suggested 
for the program of the next meeting, to 
be held in Los Angeles. Members of 
the Association dined together at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker between the after- 
noon and evening sessions. 


John Macrae, president of E. P. Dutton 
and company, and a lifelong friend of 
libraries, has provided an annual fund of 
$1,000 for at least three years to be used 
for the training of children’s librarians, 
Effie Power, head of the American Li- 
brary Association’s committee on work 
with children, announced at a council 
meeting of the association. 

The fellowship is named in memory of 
Edward Payson Dutton, the publisher. It 
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will be awarded by the A.L.A. committee 
on library work with children, either to 
college women desirous of professional 
training, or to graduates of a one year 
library school course who through ad- 
vanced training or research will be 
enabled to make a valuable contribution 
to library work with children. 

The award will be made for approxi- 
mately nine months’ study in a school ac- 
credited by the American Library Asso- 
ciation which offers a degree or a diploma 
in library work with children, or for 
advanced study under conditions selected 
by the applicant and approved by the 
committee. Columbia University, West- 
ern Reserve University, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh are some of the schools now 
offering courses in children’s work. 
Western Reserve is also planning to offer 
a graduate course next year, Miss Power 
announced. 

Applications for the fellowship must be 
filed not later than March 1, 1930, with 
the chairman of the committee on library 
work with children of the association, 
Anabel Porter, Seattle public library, 
Washington. The award for the year 
1930-31 will be announced May 1, 1930. 


Here is what one library has done with 
the A. L. A. reading courses. The Bridge 
of the Albany Public Library reports: 


Over 700 readers have enrolled in the 
American Library Association free reading 
courses which the Albany Public Library first 
offered in October, 1928. 

One hundred readers enrolled during the 
first two weeks the courses were offered last 
year, including business men, stenographers, 
bankers, lawyers, college students, mechanics, 
housewives, nurses, clergymen, physicians, 
social workers, bricklayers, waiters, architects, 
chauffeurs and laborers. 

The popularity of the courses continued 
throughout the year. Four hundred borrowers 


had enrolled by May, six hundred by October 
and over seven hundred and seventy by 
December of 1929. Only about one-sixth of 
the readers enrolled failed to finish their 
courses, and many of these had to discontinue 
because of illness or because they left the city. 

A not inconsiderable number of the bor- 
rowers having finished their first course come 
back to register in another. Ninety-seven 
people are now taking their second course, 
twenty-five their third, thirteen their fourth, 
five their fifth, and one interested reader has 
just completed his sixth. 

Many borrowers read for pleasure the appre- 
ciation courses in Music, Art, Sculpture or 
Architecture; many read to keep abreast of 
the times on Foreign Relations of the United 
States, The Practice of Politics, Mental Hy- 
giene, Psychology, or The Romance of Modern 
— 

thers read to supplement their education. 
That is why Good English is the most popular 
course at the library and still holds the lead 
over all the others, with one hundred and 
forty-two people enrolled. 

To many the reading courses offer an excel- 
lent introduction to subjects in which they 
have little or no information, and that is the 
reason why Philosophy, Biology, French Liter- 
ature, The Ten Pivotal Figures of History, 
Pivotal Figures of Science, and The Physical 
Sciences are popular. 

The women readers, who by the way, out 
number the men five to one, are interested in 
The Young Child, Our Children, and the 
literature courses. They “read with a pur- 
pose” Twentieth Century American Novels, 
Some Great American Books and English 
Literature. 

The men wish vocational courses and enrol! 
for Salesmanship, Advertising, Journalism and 
the new course on Capital and Labor. They 
are also more interested in the religious 
courses than the women, and Religion in 
Everyday Life and The Life of Christ are 
two of the most popular with the men. 


James I. Wyer, director of the New 
York State Library, has been appointed 
a member of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Library 
Association, to succeed Adam Strohm, 
librarian of the Detroit Public Library. 
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NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


HE New York Times Index has an- 
nounced that beginning in January 
1930 it is to be published monthly, cum- 
ulated quarterly and again cumulated an- 
nually. Heretofore this important index 
has been published in quarterly bound 
volumes only. The announcement car- 
ries a schedule of prices for the new and 
improved service based upon the extent 
that it is used. The paper numbers alone 
are $12 the year; the bound annual vol- 
ume on rag-paper alone is $25. To li- 
braries a combination offer for the com- 
plete service of $32.50 the year is made. 
Coincident with this change, THE 
H. W. Witson Company takes over the 
printing, binding and mailing of The 
New York Times Index. The editorial 
offices remain, as heretofore, with The 
New York Times Company. This ar- 
rangement provides The New York 
Times Index with the highly specialized 
force and manufacturing equipment of 
Tue H. W. Witson Company and, at 
the same time, furnishes additional work 
to utilize the company’s equipment to 
best advantage and maintain the group of 
workers intact at all times. 


THE ART INDEX 


‘THE latest addition to the family of 

Wilson periodical indexes is a husky 
youngster called the Art INpEx. The 
January issue is Vol. 1, No. 1, of what 
we hope will be a long and useful life. It 
is a cumulative subject and author index 
to fine arts journals, books and museum 
bulletins. 

Fifty-four periodicals are indexed in 
the first number, with about that many 
more scheduled for inclusion in later is- 
sues. There is also a long waiting list 
of aspiring art periodicals which will be 
included if the art libraries and museums 
vote favorably on them. 


It is expected that the Art INDEx 
will appeal not only to libraries but to 
thousands of individual specialists, col- 
lectors, antiquarians, dealers and teachers 
whose time is too valuable to be spent in 
futile attempts to read every art maga- 
zine published. The analytical indexing 
of art books is another feature of the 
new publication which is expected to ap- 
peal to them. A special minimum rate 
makes the cost of this service merely 
nominal to individuals without library or 
museum connections. 

The new INDEx is sold on the well- 
known “Service Basis” and interested li- 
brarians and individuals are invited to 
inquire for further particulars. 


DEBATE NOTES 
The Chain Store System 


ECAUSE of the immediate and 

pressing demand for material on the 
Chain Store question and because our 
announced Trends in Retail Distribution 
by Daniel Bloomfield is not going to be 
ready in time to meet these demands for 
the next two months, we have decided to 
publish as a preprint the stenographic 
report of the debate on this question 
which has just been secured for the UNI- 
vERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 1929-1930. 
This debate took place in December, be- 
tween teams from Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the State University of Iowa, on 
the question: “Resolved, That the prin- 
ciple of the chain store system is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the United 
States public.” It will be accompanied 
by a selected bibliography. The price 
of the preprint will not exceed 75c. 
Ready January 24. 


Disarmament 
A new REFERENCE SHELF volume, Dis- 
armament, has just been published, to 
meet the demand for material on this 
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timely subject. Miss Julia E. Johnsen, 
the compiler, has developed a brief on 
the question, “Resolved : That the Nation 
Should Adopt a Plan of Complete Dis- 
armament, Excepting Such Forces as are 
Needed for Police Purposes.” 

This volume follows the plan of the 
other volumes of the REFERENCE SHELF 
SERIEs in devoting the main part of the 
book to reprints from recent periodical 
articles. An extensive bibliography cov- 
ering all current phases of the subject is 
also included. 

The price per single volume is 90c ; the 
customary 10 per cent discount is al- 
lowed when ten or more copies are or- 
dered. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
Children’s Catalog 


HE new edition of the Children’s 

Catalog now in preparation, is ex- 
pected to be ready in the fall of 1930. It 
has been decided that the small Children’s 
Catalog, the 1200 title edition, is to be 
dropped. Books recommended for first 
purchase for small libraries will be 
starred in this new edition. This will 
add the helpful feature of the small 
Children’s Catalog to the larger edition. 

A number of interesting changes have 
been stizgested. It has been proposed by 
librarians that the Dewey decimal class!- 
fication be inserted in the new edition. 
This might be done in three ways: 1. 
a Classified index to the author entries in 
the Dictionary catalog, giving under each 
class, brief author and title entries for 
books in that class, the grades, and per- 
haps the subject headings; 2. this index 
might be fuller and contain all the infor- 
mation in the Dictionary catalog, except 
the annotations, subject headings might 
be added; 3. information found in the 
Dictionary catalog could be repeated ex- 
actly including annotations. 

In the Children’s Catalog the diction- 
ary arrangement has always contained 
annotations and they will be kept there 
in the new edition, because this arrange- 
ment seems to meet the needs of child- 
ren’s departments in public libraries. The 
new plan if carried out should benefit 
especially elementary school libraries. 

It has been suggested that the subject 
headings used for each title be added. 


This might be done in two ways: 1. if 
a classed section is added the subject 
heading could be added under the main 
entries in this classed section; 2. instead 
of adding the subject headings in the 
classed section, they might be added in 
the Dictionary catalog. We should be 
glad to receive any suggestions about the 
insertion of classification or subject head- 
ings. 


Social Sciences Section 


The second annual supplement to 
the second edition of the Social Sciences 
Section of the STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR PcBLic LIBRARIES, is now ready. 
This supplement is cumulative, including 
139 new titles, 30 books mentioned in 
notes and a few pamphlets, in addition 
to the 149 books which made up the first 
supplement. The books included have 
been carefully selected with the help of 
librarians who have generously cooperat- 
ed in this work. 

The same index feature, a complete 
author and title index, has been contin 
ued and cumulates with that of the last 
annual supplement. As in the 1928 
supplement, THe H. W. WiLson Com- 
PANY has again made an effort toward 
cooperative bibliography with England. 
Mr. B. M. Headicar, librarian of the 
London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, voted on the tentative lists 
and supplied us also with valuable lists 
of additional titles. It is hoped that the 
inclusion of these titles will be especially 
valuable to the medium sized and larger 
libraries making use of the CaTALoc. 


History And Travel Section 


The History and Travel Section of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR Pustic LisRA- 
RIES recently published includes about 
1900 titles which have been carefully 
selected with the help of librarians and 
specialists. These titles are arranged in 
classes according to the Dewey Decimal 
Classifiaction and they are fully annotat- 
ed. About 850 of these titles are books 
that are classed with History, while 1050 
are books of Description and Travel, in- 
cluding Antiquities. The few books on 
Genealogy and Heraldry that will be 
needed in a small library are included, 
since they fall within this section in the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. Biogra- 
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phy (the 920 class) is not included here 
because it already forms a separate sec- 
tion of the STanparp CaTatoc. In ad- 
dition to the 1900 titles included in the 
main entries about 500 additional titles 
will be found mentioned in notes, and 
these should add considerably to the use- 
fulness of the list, especially in medium 
sized and larger libraries. 

The selection has been made primarily 
to meet the needs of small and medium 
sized libraries, but larger libraries as well 
should find it useful. Though the list 
is made primarily for American libraries, 
it is hoped that it will have a usefulness 
in other parts of the English speaking 
world. For this section we have been 
very fortunate in having the collabora- 
tion of two English and of two Canadian 
librarians, in addition to our collabora- 
tors in the United States. We are in- 
debted to them for valuable help in the 
selection of books, especially those re- 
lating to their own countries. The Sec- 
tion is thus a product of international 
cooperation. It is intended to be a prac- 
tical list of such books as the average 
small and medium sized public library 
will be able to afford and will find most 
useful. Many expensive books which are 
desirable in larger libraries and in schol- 
arly libraries are given in notes. Travel 
books are particularly hard to choose 
because the value of many of them is 
shifting. 

Books recommended for first purchase, 
especially by small libraries, are marked 
with a star. About 450 titles, or some- 
thing less than a fourth of the total num- 
ber of titles included, are so marked. 
These titles have been selected for first 
purchase with the help of the collabora- 
tors. 

A large amount of subject analyzing 
of parts of books has been included in 
the Author, Title, Subject and Analyti- 
cal Index of 100 pages. In this Index 
about 560 books, or almost a third of the 


total number included, have been ana- 
lyzed wholly or in part. Material about 
many subjects which are not represented 
by entire books will be found in the ana- 
lytical entries (eg. Indians of North 
America—Dances). The analytical part 
of the Index also includes much addition- 
al material about subjects for which some 
books are included. In the geographical 
entries a special effort has been made to 
bring out material relating to out of the 
way places about which it is usually dif- 
ficult to find any satisfactory informa- 
tion. Biographical material about histor- 
ical personages (e.g. Henry Hudson, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie) will also be found 
in the index, thus supplementing the ana- 
lytical index in the Biography Section of 
the STANDARD CATALOG. 





(Continued from page 266) 


the water and were ruined. But on the 
whole we considered ourselves very 
lucky and after another very long sigh of 
relief drove away, singing— 

“IT just roll along, 

All day long..... ‘3 


BooKMOBILE SCHEDULE 


*Indicates overnight stop. 
Feb. 15—*Wichita Falls, Texas 
Feb. 16—*Wichita Falls, Texas 
Feb. 17—*Fort Worth, Texas 
Feb. 18—*Fort Worth, Texas 
Feb. 19—*Dallas, Texas 
Feb. 20—*Dallas, Texas 
Feb. 21—Ennis, Texas 
Texas 
Feb. 22—*Corsicana, Texas 
Feb. 23—*Corsicana, Texas 
Feb. 24—Athens, Texas *Tyler, Texas 
Feb. 25—Palestine, Texas *Mexia, 
Texas 
Feb. 26—*Waco, Texas 
Feb. 27—*Georgetown, Texas 
Feb. 28—* Austin, Texas 
Mar. 1—*Austin, Texas 


*Corsicana, 
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You can get ALL the books 


listed in THE STANDARD 
CATALOG MONTHLY from 
us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience and dispatch. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books os All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave ~NEW YORK At Twelfth St, 
































GAY tOo— the library adhesive that sticks! 


for all library pasting oper- 
ations .. . especially recom- 
mended for book repairing. . . 


A SATISFIED customer is the best advertise- 
ment. ... and users of GAYLO are continually 

re-ordering . . . in spite of the constantly increas- 

ing number of adhesives on the market. .. . 


(GAYLO is economical because it spreads easily 

. . . and because you buy it in concentrated 
form—of a smooth, creamy consistency—thinning it 
out with water as you need it... . 


ACKED in specially lined, rust-proof cans of 
quart and gallon capacity ... easy to store... 
does not deteriorate. . . 


PRICES 
Quart Size Galion Size 
2 Gai ccedsscad $ .90 $2.50 
BS COMB. -cccccdes -85 per at. 2.40 per gal. 
2 -80 per at. 2.30 per gal. 


Express or Freight Paid. 





GAYLorD Bros., Inc. Stockton, CALIF. Syracuse, N. Y. 











Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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A Selected List of Best Books 
FEBRUARY 1930 


Tue H. W. Witson Company, New York City 





HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 


Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 
gomery, Ala. 


Fort 











State Board of Library Commissioners, 
Collins, Colo. 


Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 620 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
gg Mass. 
Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, N.H. 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


a Division, Public Library, New York 
y 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Libra 
ice, Columbia University, New York 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, 
brary, ingston, " 
Mr. Frank G. Lewis, 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, 


eee Public Library Commission, 


Serv- 


Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
Crozer Theological Sem- 


Library Division, 


Montpelier, 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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000 General 


FIRKINS, INA TEN EYCK, comp. Index to 
short stories; supplement. "332p price on ap- 
plication Wilson, H.W. 


016.8 Short stories—Bibliography . 


“The arrangement followed in the Supplement 
is nage ged the same as that in the earlier 
editions of the Index; namely, that of listing in 
one alphabet the author and title entries of the 
stories,—full information as to where the stories 
may be found being given under the author 
entry. References which appear in the Second 
Edition have not been re ted but old titles 
which reappear in later collections are listed; it 
will therefore be necessary to use both the 
Second Edition and the Supplement to be sure 
that all available sources are found. There have 
been indexed in the Supplement 11,092 stories 
by 1,031 authors; the latter represent thirty-six 
nationalities.’’—Preface 


Booklist 25:375 Jl '29 
Library J 54:855 O 15 '29 450w 
Wis Lib Bul 25:272 Jl '29 


MANLY, JOHN MATTHEWS, and RICKERT, 
EDITH. Contempor American literature, 
bibliographies and study outlines; introd. and 
revision by Fred B. Millett. rev and enl ed 
378p $2.25 Harcourt [7s 6d Harrap] 

016.81 American Meaptane a earaaey Faas 


“This book is not so much a ites ee the 
Contemporary American Literature published in 
1922 as it is a new book. Every feature of the 
original book has undergone the most searching 
scrutiny and revision, many new authors have 
been included, and hundreds of books and criti- 
cal entries have been added. The new book 
— to give a systematic account of contem- 

ary American literature since 1900, a classi- 
Red bibliography of all the significant writers 
of the period, with biographical information, 
suggestions for reading, and carefully chosen 
studies and reviews for each author of major 
importance. Limitations of space have forced 
the exclusion of a number of living authors who 
have produced no particularly significant work 
since 1914.’’—Foreword 


Reviewed by B. R. Redman 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl2 N 10 
'29 720w 
Boston Transcript p5 N 2 ‘29 150w 
Springf’d Republican p6 Ag 31 '29 1000w 
wu [London] Lit Sup p850 O 24 ’'29 





ENGLISH, THOMAS H., and POPE, WIL- 
LARD B. What to read. 173p $1.10 Crofts 
028 Books and reading. Bibliography—Best 
books 29-15299 
‘“‘Descriptive and critical annotations on some 
500 books selected as good reading for under- 
graduates. These are meant to be ‘suggestive 
and provocative rather than fully informative.’ 
Editions, ee, the inexpensive reprints, 
are cited useful for reference in a 
library.’’—Wis Lib Bul 


“An attractive little volume arranged with 
care and forethought for lovers of good reading 
and professional writers alike. The list is one 
that has grown through the years from sundry 
groups of courses in . oe and other forms 
of literature.”’ W. E. 

+ Boston Velleman p56 Ag 3 ’29 350w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:317 O ‘29 





100 Philosophy 


ADAMS, SIR JOHN. Everyman's psychology. 
427p $2.50 Doubleday, Doran 
150 Psychology 29-20236 
A book of applied psychology written and ex- 
plained in terms that the average lay reader 
can readily understand. All the most recent 
psychological tendencies and schools are pre- 
sented, the question of individual adjustment 
to conditions of environment is taken up, and 
the study of instinct and emotion as applied to 
individual development. 





“The content and treatment of this book ex- 
plain, in part, the reputation enjoyed by Sir 
John Adams as England's leading educator. 
With rare impartiality and understanding, he 
presents to the intelligent layman all the mod- 
ern schools of psychology... The last two 
pages of the volume contain a stimulating sug- 
gestion for the application of collective or social 
psychology to international problems. Through- 
out the volume, the author reveals unostenta- 
tiously a wealth of learning as well as a con- 
sideration for everyman’s point of view.” 

+ Bookm 70:x N '29 130w 

“Life supplies the specimens, the analogies 
and the background for this excellent introduc- 
tion to the various modern schools of psychol- 
ogy. By his plentiful use of illustrations drawn 
from a 4 experience, the author robs his sub- 
ject of the abstract and bewildering formulas 
which—like bloodless scarecrows—frighten the 
average reader out of the cornfield of mental 
science. His story of ‘the psychic nether 
regions’ is an illuminating example of how a 
difficult subject can be reduced to understand- 
able terms. The chapters dealing with sugges- 
tion, temperament and internal harmony pos- 
sess practical value and the entire perspective 
of the book is sane and balanced.’’ 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p25 N 10 
‘29 150w 
Boston Transcript p3 O 11 ‘29 420w 

“Sir John Adams offers the pre-war stuff 
smooth, of remembered bouquet, but curiously 
less potent than of old.”’ Clarence Britten 

N Y Evening Post p7m S 28 ‘29 400w 


300 Sociology 


MEARNS, HUGHES. Creative power. 396p 
$3.50 Doubleday, Doran 
371.3 Education—Experimental methods. 
English language—Study and _ teaching 
Children as authors 29-21674 


In a companion volume to ‘‘Creative youth’’ 
(Book Review Digest, 1925), the author, former- 
ly of the Lincolm school, and now (1929) 
professor of creative education at New York 
university tells how, in his ‘‘free’’ school, he 
encouraged the creative activity of apparently 
ordinary children. He includes many illustra- 
tions of the poetry and prose that came forth 
during his experiment in creative education. 





Boston Transcript p3 O 23 '29 150w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pll6 S ‘29 


“It is a book which no school teacher can 
afford not to know and of which every parent 
should become aware. To transcribe its thought 
and content into a book review is not possible. 
An assembling of many impressions and ex- 
periences, an adventure among the hidden im- 
pulses of mind and soul, a communion with 
craftsmanship, ‘Creative Youth’ requires careful 
study and reflection. One must live with its 
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Pages to catch its spirit, to absorb its sugges- 
tion, and to derive from it inspiration and 
understanding of what education might mean 
and whither it should tend.” Ernest Gruening 
— Evening News pl0 O 15 ‘29 

Ww 


500 Natural Science 


EIPPER, PAUL. Animals looking at you; [tr. 
by Patrick Kirwan]. 163p il $3 Viking press 
[10s 6d Putnam] 

591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior 29-20290 


The author is art director of one of the lead- 
ing publishing houses in Berlin. He is well ac- 
quaited with zoological gardens and animal 
trainers, and has had excellent opportunity to 
study the nature and habits of various animals. 
His k contains a series of short, sympathetic 
sketches that are the result of these observa- 
tions. He makes leopards, lions, and strange 
birds become individuals to us, but his chief 
interest lies in the almost-human characteris- 
tics of orang-outangs and gorillas. Illustrated 
with photographs. 





“I know of no other animal book at all like 
Paul Hipper’s ‘Animals Looking at You.’ In the 
intense, almost morbid sincerity of its sympa- 
thetic identification with the beasts behind the 
bars it is unique.’’ L: Gannett 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p25 N 3 
"29 450w 


‘“‘These photographs are excellent, showing an 
extraordinary range of facial expression.”’ 
New Statesman 34:supx O 12 '29 180w 


“Through whatever he writes and whatever 
the animal he writes about, Paul Eipper’s love 
for and er enens of his animal friends 
shines brightly. The illustrations, from photo- 
graphs, are noteworthy.”’ 

+ N Y Times p38 O 6 '29 200w 


“The author does not sufficiently heed his 
own warning against sentimentality, and the 
whole book is ‘subjective’ to a degree which 
many English readers will find unwelcome. Es- 
pecially do the descriptions of dreams and 
‘cloud animals’ seem out of harmony with the 
subject, and the ‘self’ of the author is through- 
out exposed in a way which is not essential, 
though it may be interesting to many besides 
his friends.’’ 

— + Spec 143:503 O 12 '29 400w 


“Those who have tried to photograph animals 
will best understand and admire the excellence 
of the illustrations. The text is well enough. 
There a good deal of the gushing sentimentali- 
ty to which affection for animals tempts many 
popular writers. But there is exact description 
and shrewd observation.” 

+ —' [London] Lit Sup p809 O 17 ’29 

Ww 


OLCOTT, WILLIAM TYLER, and PUTNAM, 
EDMUND WHITMAN. Field book of the 
skies; a presentation of the main facts of 
modern astronomy and a practical field book 
for the observer. (Putnam’s nature field 
bks.) 534p il $3.50 Putnam 

523 Astronomy 29-18707 


A comprehensive field book of astronomy, 
which gives a chapter to each of the constella- 
tions and includes the myths connected with 
each one, as well as diagrams. There are 
chapters on the solar system, the milky way, 
and telescopes; a chronology of astronomy; a 
list of the names of stars and their meanings; a 
bibliography and an index. 





a Boston Transcript p2 N 9 ’29 250w 

It is intended chiefly for the use of begin- 
ners, but is so arranged that more experienced 
observers will find it a practical field book for 
use with small telescopes. In the first chapters 
there are eloquent and cogent arguments for 
the persuasion of those who may be skeptical 
about the value or interest to be found in the 


study of astronomy, explanations of reasons for 
surety about its principles, exposition of its 
— and directions for using the 
ok.’’ 
+ N Y Times pll O 6 '29 320w 


600 Useful Arts 


COLLINS, ARCHIE FREDERICK. Aviation and 
all about it; an extremely simple and thor- 
oughly practical exposition of all the various 
branches of aviation. 260p il $2 Appleton 


629.13 Aeronautics 29-10589 


Covers in brief space facts about the airplane, 
historical, scientific and practical, and gives 
directions for making airplane models. Chapters 
are included on airplane instruments and navi- 
gation aids, airports and airways, and flying 
exploits and records. 


Booklist 26:37 O ’29 
N Y New Tech Bks 14:35 Jl °29 


“It has the merit of covering almost every 
phase of the subject in some way. even to the 
building of model aeroplanes, while there are 
useful chapters upon aerodynamics, practical 
construction and air navigation instruments. 
The explanations are simple and informing.”’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p579 Jl 18 '29 
Ow 


Wis Lib Bul 25:318 O '29 


DARBY, WILLIAM DERMOT. Rayon, and other 
synthetic fibers. 65p $1.50 Textile pub. co. 


677.46 Silk, Artificial 29-8455 


The origin of rayon, what it is, how it is 
made, the history of its increase in popularity, 
the merchandising of rayon, and the education 
of the consumer as to its use, washability, 
ironing, etc. 


Booklist 26:16 O '29 
“‘A clear, concise, well-informed treatment of 
the subject by the textile editor of the Dry 
s Economist. Likely to prove a convenient 
reference book for teachers and college students 
of textiles as well as for the general reader in 
search of reliable information regarding this 
- on eel important addition to our textile 
ers.”’ 
+ J Home Econ 21:521 Jl ’29 70w 


900 History 


LUDWIG, EMIL. ‘July '14; tr. from the Ger- 
man by C. A. Macartney. 378p il $3.50 (10s 6d) 
Putnam 

940.31 European war, 1914-1918—Causes 


An effective exposition of the origins of the 
World war, written without bias and backed up 
by documentary evidence, extracts from which 
are printed in italics to distinguish them from 
the author’s work. Ludwig holds that the war- 

uilt belongs to all Europe, Austria being most 
Glamewerthy, The incompetent kings and 
statesmen who allowed themselves to be driven 
into war are shown up in brilliant pen-portraits. 


“By all odds the most vivid, the most 
dramatic, the most readable account of the 
momentous events of that fateful month which 
has yet appeared. And at the same time the 
brilliance of Ludwig’s style, the exciting narra- 
tive form in which he tells the story of the out- 
break of war, his striking portraits of the 
principal actors in the great drama embellish 
an interpretation of the immediate causes of 
the war thoroughly sound and based upon all 
the available evidence as it has been brought to 
light during the past ten years.’’ F. R. Dulles 

+ N Y Evening Post pl0m N 9 ’29 900w 

“A fascinating book that gives an essentially 
true picture of the circumstances leading to the 
World War and impresses the reader with the 
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LUDWIG, EMiIL—Continued 
moral earnestness of an author who pleads 
for a Europe that will firmly establish peace 
as an instrument of national policy.’’ Emil 
Lengyel 
+ N Y Times p3 Ag 25 ‘29 1700w 
Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World p16 N 11 '29 1000w 
“Herr Emil Speuts bee now applied his ro- 
mantic-historical method to the origins of the 
War. July, 1914 is distinctly readable and 
substantially accurate.’’ 
+ Spec 143:632 N 2 '29 230w 


“The book is the most vigorous and compel- 
ling picture which we have of the events of 
July, 1914; and if the lights and shadows are 
too strong, the main conclusions seem to us 
to be just.” 

+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p599 Ag 1 ‘29 

1200w 


910 Geography and Travel 


ANDREWS, ROY CHAPMAN. Ends of the 
earth. 355p il $4.50 (16s) Putnam 
915 East (Far East)—Description and travel. 


Whaling. Hunting 29-20769 


As a taxidermist of the American museum of 
natural history Mr Chapman went on whalin 
expeditions to the Dutch East Indies and o 
the coast of China. The explorer also writes of 
a sealing expedition, some adventuresome hap- 
penings in Korea, life in China, and hunting 
trips in Mongolia and other ‘ends of the earth.”’ 





“From the first paragraph to the last the 
reader’s blood is stirred, his imagination 
quickened.”’ F. B. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 O 23 '29 850w 

‘“‘Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews’s account of his 
adventurous career is a little disappointing, 
coming from the author of On the Trail of 
Ancient Man. Mr. Andrews obviously enjoyed 
writing that book. Here he becomes by com- 
— merely conventional. On a sdagie page 

e uses the words ‘fascinating’ (twice), ‘urge,’ 
‘lure’ and ‘wanderlust.’ "’ 

— New Statesman 34:supx O 12 '29 70w 


“His book makes fascinating reading, from 
the time he began his career scrubbing floors 
in the ore department of the museum 
to the time of his famous expeditions to the 
interior of Mengse. where he discovered fos- 
sils which would seem to prove Dr. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn’s forecast that here is the cradle 
of the human race.” Edwin Seaver 

+ N Y Evening Post pl0m O 19 '29 150w 


B or 92 Biography 


BOYD, THOMAS ALEXANDER. Mad Anth 
Wayne. 351p $3.50 Scribner toxctgmeg 


B or 92 Wayne, Anthony 29-21295 


An historical biography of the revolutionary 
general and impetuous hero. For his daring 
manoeuvers early in his military career he was 
called ‘‘mad’’ Anthony Wayne, and the term 
stuck. His military strategy was always ag- 

essive, but his real fame as a soldier is due to 
is capture of Stony Point and his Georgia and 
Indian campaigns. After the war he continued 
the work of George Rogers Clark in making 


the region north of th 
settlers. e Ohio safe for white 





“An unpretentious book, without the - 
phernalia of scholarship, but bearing Site 
pages the unmistakable marks of careful study 
and an intimacy with the scenes and characters 
of Wayne's life that gives it a flavor of 
authenticity and reality denied to many a more 
imposing tome. . . Its value lies in the success- 
ful re-creation of one of the most attractive 


figures of the Revolutionary period, and in the 
incidental background of social and economic 
conditions.’’ H: S. Commager 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p19 O 20 
°29 850w 


‘“‘Thomas Boyd’s Mad Anthony Wayne gives a 
splendid portrait of that Revolutionary general.”’ 


W. R. Brooks 
+ Outlook 153:270 O 16 '29 100w 


BROWN, HARRIET CHEDIE (CONNOR) (MRS 
HERBERT DANIEL BROWN). Grandmother 
Brown’s hundred years, 1827-1927; [foreword 
by Charles G. Dawes]. 369p il $3 Little 


B or 92 Brown, Mrs Maria Dean (Foster) 


Grandmother Brown was born in 1827 in the 
Ohio town to which her grandfather had mi- 
grated after the Revolution. In the 50's she 
and her husband moved to Iowa where Grand- 
mother Brown lived until she died, in 1928. 
Her biography, told almost entirely in the form 
of conversations with her daughter-in-law, is 
the story of how one good woman spent a 
hundred busy, useful and, on the whole, happy 
years. 





‘‘Maria Foster Brown is a good subject for 
such a biography, not only because she lived to 
be a hundred, but because, in an extraordinary 
way, she had garnered her experiences, had 
sifted and stored them, and was able to bring 
them forth ripened by the sunshine of her own 
homely wisdom. .. The book is certainly too 
long. While grandma sits crippled in her chair 
her numerous progeny take the stage and they 
are by no means grandma herself.’” H. F 
Whicher 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 N 3 

*29 1450w 

‘“‘No reader of imagination but must feel not 
pore that he been told the story of 
Grandmother Brown's useful and inspiring life, 
but rather that he has sat beside her by the 
open fire in her pleasant room and listened to 
it from her own lips. .. No one interested in 
human life in general, and in particular that 
of an era culiarly rich in heroic initiative 
and accomplishment, should miss its reading."’ 
Frances Bartlett 

+ Boston Transcript p3 N 2 '29 1900w 

“Nearly the whole of it is in the simple, 
homely, vigorous phrasing of Grandmother 
Brown herself, a delight and harmonious 
medium for the telling of her simple, homely 
and vigorous life story."’ F. F. Kelly 

N Y Times p4 N 3 '29 1700w 

“No great men came her way; she witnessed 
no world-shaking events. But she was in very 
fact the pioneer wife and mother of legend. She 
lived long, worked hard, observed sharply, and 
felt deeply.”’ F. L. Robbins 

+ Outlook 153:385 N 6 '29 500w 


ELLIS, MRS ANNE. Life of an ordinary wom- 
an; with an introd. by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
300p il $3.50 Houghton 

B or 92 29-18110 
The autobiography of a woman who grew up 
in the environment of western mining camps. 

She tells the story of her childhood, with its 

poverty and hardships but wealth of experience 

and associations. Anne Ellis grew to woman- 
hood, and, with her marriage to a miner and 
the birth of her children, lived life fully as she 
found it, at the same time building up, in so 
far as possible, cultural surroundings for her- 
self and her family. Her chronicle is that of an 
extraordinary, rather than an ordinary woman. 

“Mrs. Ellis’s story of her girlhood and young 
womanhood in the mining camps of Colorado is 
interesting from the first word to the last. 

It throws a vivid light on the boom towns of 

the West of thirty, forty and fifty years ago. 

This is no labored narrative, but a succession 

of lively anecdotes about vividly realized people. 

. . Seattered throughout the book in one salty 

anecdote after another is the most veracious 

and beautiful portrait of the American pioneer 
woman I have read.’’ A. B. Parsons 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 S 29 
"29 900w 
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“Anne Ellis has written this story of her life 
modestly and has tried to make it a true pic- 
ture of the mining camp life of which she was 
a part, and thereby she has added something 
to the story of the West as well as told an 
appealing and thrilling tale of how one woman 
faced the adventure of living.’ F. F. Kelly 

+ N Y Times p10 S 29 '29 1000w 

‘“‘We may regret the strained, inchoate, un- 
grammatical form (which seems like a forced 
mannerism), but we find here qualities of dra- 
matic vigor, and a chronicle by a woman of 
extraordinary resources and courage. It re- 
sembles a motion picture in which parts of the 
film have been broken, some portions patched 
and creased, and in which yet other scenes are 
vivid and haunting, like the wild storm, the 
sudden death of little Joy, or the death of the 
author’s mother. . . There is valuable material 
for industrial history in the chapters about th 
strike of the Miners’ Union and the I. W. W.’s. 
Real life is in this chronicle, touched with ro- 
mance but no sentimentality.’’ A. R. Marble 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:367 N 9 '29 400w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:322 O ’29 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. All in the family. 
189p il $2.50 Putnam 
B or 92 Roosevelt family 
29-18407 
A new chronicle of the sayings and doings 
of the Roosevelt family, written by the present 
Colonel Roosevelt. 





“The brisk, energetic blaze of family ideals 
which Roosevelt kindled on the American 
hearth is not to be allowed to die down for 
lack of family fuel. The author of this volume 
of family reminiscences (the present Colonel, 
as he is carefully identified beneath the illus- 
trations) repeats the shibboleths and spreads 
the doctrine. ‘It is the family that is epoch- 
making’, he announces, and adds: ‘There is 
no such thing as a family without children.’ ” 

Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p31 O 
20 '29 180w 


‘It is all interesting and a ee 
of it intensely mirth-provoking.”’ Bradley Gil- 


man 
+ Boston Transcript p5 O 19 °29 1100w 


“He has written a charming narrative and 
he tells all his hundreds of anecdotes skillfully, 
with color and point, and so simply that their 
inherent humor stands out engagingly. There 
is a smile or a chuckle on almost every page. 
The book is really very much more than an- 
other collection of tales of the Roosevelt house- 
hold, and there are few parents of young 
children who could not read it with benefit 
as well as with amusement. 

+ N Y Times p24 S 29 ’29 500w 


RUSSELL, PHILLIPS. Emerson, the wisest 
American. 320p il $5 Brentano’s 


B or 92 Emerson, Ralph Waldo 29-21614 


‘Tn this biography of Emerson, Phillips Rus- 
sell has re-created not only a man, but his per- 
fect and native setting—a tiny civilization 
which endured hardly more than a moment in 
our national life, but which contained the roots 
of what may one day become a beloved Amer- 
ican legend. If one could do so before, one can- 
not after reading Mr. Russell's biography 
imagine Emerson without Concord, or Concord 
without Emerson.’’—Bookm 





“In this book we see Emerson as his neizh- 
bors saw him—as a careful citizen who kept 
his fences in repair. We see Emerson’s whole 
—— of thought developing from his life and 
character and environment. Surely, there is no 
better way to write the biography of a thinker. 
Mr. Russell has added nothing new, in the way 
of factual material, to what we already know 
of Emerson; but he has integrated the facts 
into a memorable form.’’ Margaret Wallace 

+ Bookm 70:330 N '29 550w 


“Mr. Russell’s hardihood has given us one of 
the spiritually most exciting biographies in 
many months, the biographer having here pro- 
vided us with a John Paul Jones of the mind, 
showing us that cerebral adventures may be 


quite as thrilling as the more active kind. A 
sensitive student of the American scene past 
and present, the author has brought to his cur- 
rent task a set of thoroughly unmuddled and 
unparading values which qualifiies him to speak 
as one possessed of some authority.’’ S: Putnam 
N Y Evening Post plim O 12 '29 850w 
“Mr. Phillips Russell’s book gives the reader 
a clear picture of Emerson. Without being very 
profound, he has succeeded in bringing before 
the reader’s mind a man thinking. e has not 
written a world-shaking book but an exceed- 
ingly useful one.’’ C. H. Grattan 
+ N Y World pillm O 13 ‘29 900w 


Fiction 


DAVIS, WILLIAM STEARNS. Whirlwind. 527p 

$2.50 Macmillan 

The French revolution is the background of 
this love story. ‘‘Like Mirabeau, de Massac, 
thrown into prison by a lettre de cachet to 
prevent his making a marriage considered un- 
desirable by his relatives, absorbs political ideas 
there, and emerges a philosophical revolution- 
ary, friend of St. Just, Danton, and Robespierre. 
Like Mirabeau, he is trusted by both parties. 
But where Mirabeau died when he might have 
been most useful, de Massac lives to see the 
bloodless revolution, which was to have ushered 
in the brotherhood of man, go mad. Neverthe- 
less, he remains faithful to his ideals, and 
though he and his wife undergo many trials, 
they survive to greet the new day.’’ (Outlook) 





“The reader of Professor Davis’s novel, who 
has little knowledge of all the complexities of 
the French Revolution at its beginning, will 
soon discover that as the story progresses, he is 
making excellent progress in his understanding 
of them. If after turning its last pages he 
does not pursue the matter further, if he does 
not seek to discover something more about these 
men and their time, he must have no curiosity 
and no desire to follow the pathways of his- 
tory.”’ E. F. Edgett 

+ Boston Transcript p10 N 2 '29 1500w 

Reviewed by F: F. Van de Water 

N Y Evening Post pllm N 2 '29 50w 

“In The Whirlwind William Stearns Davis 
takes an aristocrat gone revolutionary and 
makes as good and a far more credible romantic 
figure of him than the Baroness Orczy ever 
made of her Scarlet Pimpernel. The Whirlwind 
is exciting and satisfactory and should please 
boys as well as their parents.’’ 

+ Outlook 153:311 O 23 '29 320w 


LA FARGE, OLIVER. Laughing Boy. 302p $2.50 
Houghton 


Navaho Indians—Fiction 29-23247 


The story of the life and ideals of a young 
Navaho, Laughing Boy, and his mate, Slim Girl. 
The Navaho ceremonial dances, Laughing Boy’s 
work in the fashioning of silver and turquoise 
bracelets and his wife’s rug weaving, contact 
with other Indian tribes and with traders, and 
a more evil contact with the white man’s civi- 
lization, form the background of this novel of 
modern Indian life. 


“This novel of Navajo life reveals a new and 
vital talent in an almost untouched American 
field. The inward rhythms and meanings of 
the Indian world have rarely got themselves re- 
corded in words, save in direct translation or 
scientific notation. .. La Farge seems to have 
listened intently to the accent of Navajo speech. 
The language of the book is credible, crisp and 
modern.”’ E. S. Sargeant 

5 ge (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 N 3 '29 
w 


“By writing a novel, an intensely readable 
novel of the present, with plenty of humor, ro- 
mance, and common sense in it, Mr. La Farge 
has insured a widespread reception for what he 
has to say. By using, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the clear-cut, cameo-like dignity of 
the Indian style and speech, by thinking in 
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LA FARGE, OLIVER—Continued é 
Indian, he has made it impossible for his read- 
ers to step out of the atmosphere he would 
create, to lose the sense of quiet beauty he 
has prepared for them.’ I. W. Lawrence 

+ Boston Transcript p3 N 9 ‘29 1800w 


“Oliver La Farge is a welcome addition to the 
ranks of our younger fictionists. His first novel 
reveals an ability considerably out of the ordin- 
ary. It reveals a style devoid of stylism, a gift 
of simple, straightforward statement which is 
at the same time lyrical and colorful, and a 
quite adequate inventive power. His novel is 
one of the most pleasurable that have come 
from the pen of a young American for some 
time.’’ Edwin Seaver 

+ N Y Evening Post p7m S 7 ‘29 450w 


“Familiarity with the Navajo character, coun- 
try and customs is the necessary foundation for 
such a story, but it is only the loom upon which 
@ poet, imaginative, tender and skilful, 
woven a lovely piece of stuff, an unexpected 
glowing spot among drab novels of conventional 
setting, and theme.’’ F. L. Robbins 

+ Outlook 153:386 N 6 '29 300w 


“Were it nothing other, this is a book for 
middle age to read with surreptitious curling of 
the corners of the lips and wiping of the 
dew of youth from the eyes. It is the impos- 
sible thing so easily done that the reader does 
not know that one of the most obstinate liter- 
ary traditions is reduced by it to the condition 
of a shopworn counterfeit. For ‘Laughing Boy’ 
is a true — of primitive love. Not the mov- 
ing-picture in-pan-Alley-all-day-sucker-sexy- 
saxophone obviousness which goes by that 
name, but an authentic story of man and wom- 
an under conditions in which white thinking 
is a merely incidental intrusion.’’ Mary Austin 

Sat R of Lit 6:362 N 9 '29 1100w 


LEE, MARY. ‘It’s a great war,’ 575p $3 
Houghton 


29-22421 


A novel of the World war, written by one who 
saw service with a hospital unit in Bordeaux, 
in Paris, and with the in the vicinity of the 
front. It is the very realistic story of Anne 
Wentworth whe, coming from a cultured home 
in America to the mud of France and the hor- 
ror of war, acquits herself well. ‘It’s a great 
war’ shared with William Scanlon’s ‘‘God have 
mercy on us” the $25,000 prize offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and Company and the Amer- 
ican Legion monthly for the best novel dealing 
with the war. 





“Tt is the first war book of any importance to 
be written by a woman. It is, also, as far as 
I can discover, the first war book that attempts 
to give a panorama of the whole business of 
American participation in the European affair. 
It is, further, the first book that undertakes to 
tell the truth about war from the point of view 
of a noncombatant who remain behind the 
lines, where, to be sure, the vast majority of 
the A. E. F. saw service. ‘It’s a Great War’ is 
in no sense a sentimental book; it is informed 
with genuine feeling. It becomes ironical at 
times, as is inevitable, and it is not without hu- 
mor of a slightly sardonic flavor. It is ad- 
mirably done throughout and with fine skill. 
It seems to me one of the really good books that 
have come out of the war, a preachment, if you 
like, but a preachment by the simple method of 
telling the truth, and telling it well. It makes 
absorbing reading, and what a glorious lot of 
bunk-explodi goes on its half a thousand 
pages!’’ Herschel Brickell 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 O 27 
"29 1000w 


“The author of this impressive account of 
what one American woman felt and suffered 
during the months she spent as a war worker 
has written this book with sincerity ringing 
through every sentence. Thousands of intelli- 
gent women in America will read and discuss 
this novel. If they belong to Anne Wentworth’s 
generation and if they too went to France, they 
will recognize that what the author asserts is 
nothing less or more than the truth. Members 
of federated women’s clubs will find this human 


document far more _ educational than fifty 
theoretical round table talks about interna- 
tionalism.’’ D. F. Gilman 

+ Boston Transcript p2 O 26 '29 1200w 


‘“‘Miss Lee has marred her story badly by the 
method she chose for telling it. Because war 
is jerky she has made her book jerky. Little 
incidents are set down, separated from one an- 
other by three centered dots. Sometimes there 
are as many as five of these incidents on a 
single page. She carries the method into her 
sentences, which are jerky and verbless. Off- 
setting these blemishes is considerable interest- 
ing material about the S. O. S., which Miss Lee 
had such an excellent opportunity to observe. 
She records most dramatically the headlong way 
of living in those days, and she knows her 
army.”’ 

— +N Y Evening Post pllm N 2 '29 700w 

“Her story is magnificent reporting; it brings 
home to every one the smells, the indecencies, 
the obscenities, the incongruities that are a 
part of war. Anne’s attitude is that of the 
spectator rather than the participant, but she 
sees all, knows all, forgives all. To her the 
animal natures come on top in men because 
it is war; the inefficiency, the dastardly mis- 
takes in hospitals and at the front, the waste 
of human life and material, is all a part of war. 
And in thus portraying war without concentrat- 
ing attentions upon the emotions of the heroine 
who experiences it, Miss Lee makes her book 
a pertinent propaganda against war.’’ Harry 
Hansen 

+ N Y World p17 O 25 ’29 700w 


Reviewed by Johan Smertenko 

— + Outlook 153:398 N 6 '29 130w 

“As a story, the action goes forward as a 
series of brief episodes interspersed here and 
there with longer sections. The interest is well 
maintained and the book is readable from cover 
to cover. Miss Lee has evidently a sharp ear, 
a clear eye, and perhaps most important in giv- 
ing a sense of reality, a discerning nose. She 
has caught the idiom of the enlisted man as 
well as his profanity, and she makes one see 
town and camp and country side in France and 
Germany, and certainly she makes one smell 
them. It isn’t the attempt of a woman to write 
like a man. in her choice of episodes and 
in her treatment of them, her book is wholly 
feminine; not of the Victorian order but of the 
clear-eyed young person of the new order, who 
can 1 a spade a spade even if she is a bit 
self-conscious about spelling out the letters.’’ 
F: J. Keppel 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:340 N 2 '29 650w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Je 9 '29 220w 


SCANLON, WILLIAM T. God have mercy on 
us! a story of 1918. 338p $2.50 Houghton 
29-22418 
Sergeant Scanlon, of the 97th Company of 
the 6th Marines, writes his account of the part 
the marines played in the War. It is a story 
of battle in the regions of Belleau Wood, 
Chateau Thierry, Soissons, the Champagne, and 
the Meuse-Argonne, ending with the Armistice. 





“Mr. Scanlon enjoyed the war a good deal 
more than Herr Renn, but after all he was a 
marine. There are some bloody passages in the 
story natures, and Mr. Scanlon writes with a 
direct simplicity that results in an occasional 
smashingly dramatic sentence. This sort of 
war book has its inevitable thrills: it is also 
interesting as representing the psychology of a 
good soldier who got considerable pleasure out 
of his services.’’ Herschel Brickell 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 O 27 
"29 400w 


“The histo and adventure of the tale, its 
value as a chronicle of the events of those 
frightful, fateful months, does not excel its lit- 
erary value.’’ I. W. Lawrence 

+ Boston Transcript p4 N 2 °'29 1500w 

“The sergeant writes as he fought. Seldom 
does he allow himself to be deflected into whim- 
sical asides. If you have any curiosity about 
the life of the enlisted man at the front, here’s 
the book for you.’ Byron Darnton 

+N Y Evening Post pill N 2 '29 170w 
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‘Mr. Scanlon’s novel is wholly praiseworthy 
as a fine, direct statement of what the marines 
did and said.’’ Harry Hansen 

+ N Y World pl7 O 25 '29 420w 


Reviewed by Johan Smertenko 
Outlook 153:398 N 6 ‘29 150w 

‘‘He has written a true book, and I believe, as 
marines go, that he is a likable young man. The 
book is not a novel, it is the war-as Mr. Scan- 
lon saw it, from the time he left Meaux in June, 
1918 until the Armistice, when his division was 
before Sedan. It is a plain, unvarnished narra- 
tion of events, with no attempt at plot... 
Some of this book is great stuff to read in bed 
at night if you want something to put you to 
> but some of it is extremely pleasant.”’ L. 


ason 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:340 N 2 '29 800w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Je 9 ‘29 220w 


Children’s Books 


FIELD, RACHEL LYMAN. Hitty; her first 
hundred years. 207p il $2.50 Macmillan 29-22704 

The memoirs of a very personable wooden 
doll who was carved from mountain ash wood 
over a hundred years ago and lived thru many 
experiences on land and sea thereafter. Her 
first appearance was in Maine, but she wan- 
dered far—to the South seas and India, before 
she returned to the land of her birth. 


‘“‘Written against a rich historical background, 
full of excitement and action, Hitty is a book 
which will, I predict, appeal to boys as well 
as girls. That is it will if we give them a chance 
at it!’’ Helen Ferris 

+ Bookm 70:308 N ‘29 170w 


“Rachel Field in writing Hitty’s story has 
—— anything she has done. Hitty is a 
r chartcer, happily conceived and imagina- 
tively and honestly developed. Miss Field’s as- 
similation and reproduction of the 1800 Ameri- 
can scene and m add a rich background to 
the adventures of the doll. It is this careful, 
yet unlabored re-creation of the period that 
adds to the value of the book and heightens the 
effect of Miss Field’s keen characterization.’ 
Josiah Titzell 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 N 3 
*29 1300w 


FINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH. Courageous com- 
panions. 304p il $3 Longmans 
29-20115 


An adventure story of a young English boy 
named Osberne who shipped with Magellan upon 
the first voyage around the world. The book 
won the juvenile fiction contest prize of $2000 
offered by Longmans, Green and Company. 








“The descriptions of the sea, of storms, the 
feeling of the lack of knowledge in those brave 
days, the lack of food, the terror of some 
of the bleak, black nights is consistently felt 
7. — , ~~ ag ae view with which 

s written. .. s a finel - 
tioned book.’’ M. G. Bonner er 
+ N Y Times p34 O 6 ’29 200w 

“This is as fine a story of the sea as has yet 
been written for young people. . . The illustra- 
tions in black and white by James Daugherty 
make an ideal setting for the book, for the art- 
ist has not only caught the spirit of the author 
in interpreting his story but he has by some 
magic whisked the reader back four centuries.” 
Oo. M. Fuller 

+ N Y World pl10m O 20 ’29 600w 


HUNT, LESLIE L. 25 kites th 
tech ae s that fly. 110p il $1.25 


796.15 Kites 29-12278 
Practical suggestions on kites and kite m k- 
ing, including chapters on plane-surface kites, 
tailess kites, compound kites, and kite acces 


sories. Illustrated wi - 
peed with photographs and dia 


Booklist 26:20 O ’29 


“Here is a book that will be welcomed by all 
boys, and girls too, who are interested in the 
making of kites. It serves also as an excellent 
handbook for instructors in summer schools 
and camps.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p5 Jl 17 ‘29 150w 
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MCNEELY, MARIAN (HURD) (MRS LEE MC- 
NEELY). Jumping-off place. 308p il $2 Long- 


mans 
29-16243 


The four young orphaned Linvilles, ranging in 
age from eight to seventeen, went to Dakota 
at their uncle’s death to take up his claim on 
the Jumping-off pase. They endured heat, 
drought, snakes, blizzards and vindictive neigh- 
bors like the good sports they were, and at the 
end of the fourteen months the claim was theirs 
as well as the respect and liking of all their 
neighbors. 


Booklist 26:37 O ’29 


‘“‘Here is a genuine home story of the Dakota 
prairies interpenetrated with that love of the 
land and awareness of its possibilities which is 
revealed only to one who has staked a claim 
and proved up. .. There is more genuine at- 
mosphere and character in this story than we 
have found in any recent book for girls. . . If 
Mrs. McNeely can write like this she should 
abandon the practice of introducing irrelevant 
‘light touches’ which get in the way of her 
story.’’ A. C. Moore 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 Ag 18 

*29 700w 


MUKERJI, DHAN GOPAL. Chief of the herd. 
168p il $2.50 Dutton 
29-26791 


‘“‘Recounts in vivid fashion the adventures of 
Sirdar, the leader of a herd of elephants, to- 
ether with distinctive conceptions of his mate 
hada, whom Sirdar liberated from captivity 
and possessed after a bitter struggle with Ku- 
mar, a rival bull; of Ajit, the wise and vener- 
able one, and of Bahadur, the son of Sirdar.”’ 
_ — gd Y Herald Tribune]) Written for boys 
and girls. 





Booklist 26:38 O '29 


“For boys and girls who enjoy animal stories 
there could be no better choice.’’ Helen Ferris 
+ Bookm 70:308 N °'29 110w 


“*The Chief of the Herd’ is written in the 
beautiful language and unusual style that is the 
author’s own.”’ D. C. Lunt ? 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p6 S 1 
29 900w 

“Mr. Mukerji has done a splendid piece of 
work in “The Chief of the Herd’... The A 
ters dealing with the flood that overtook the 
elephants and of their actions at that time are 
singularly stirring, and to nce these there 
are quiet, delicate passages, pellucid and poeti- 
cal.’"’ M. G. Bonner 

+ N Y Times p34 O 6 '29 200w 

Reviewed by C: J. Finger 

N Y World plim O 27 '29 200w 


SCHRAM, FRU CONSTANCE WIEL (NY- 
GAARD). Olaf, Lofoten fisherman; tr. from 
the Norwegian by Siri Andrews. 187p il $2 
Longmans 

29-16432 


Olaf and Kari lived in Norway, and Olaf’s 
greatest ambition was to be a fisherman and go 
to Lofoten. One summer a part of his dream 
came true, for his father went as doctor to Lo- 
foten and Olaf accompanied him. While his 
father went visiting the sick Olaf played with 
his young cousin and learned much about the 
lives and ways of fishermen. But Kari visited 
in the city, for Kari was only a girl. 





Booklist 26:38 O ’29 


“It is one of the nicest stories for little chil- 
dren we have come across in quite a while. It 
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SCHRAM, FRU C. W. N.—Continued 

has so much Norwegian feeling and cool vivid- 
ness and at the same time it has an under- 
standing of childhood no matter where its lo- 


cale.”’ . G@. Bonner 
+ N Y Times p5 Jl 28 '29 100w 


SWIFT, HILDEGARDE HOYT. Little Black- 
nose; the story of a pioneer. 149p il $2 Har- 
court 29-20428 
Little Blacknose is the life story of that tiny 

railroad engine which sits so proudly in the 
gallery of the Grand Central station, at rest 
after his hundred years of vicissitudes. The 
first engine ever built for the New York Central 
railroad, Little Blacknose, the DeWitt Clinton 
engine, went through periods of usefulness, al- 
ternating with neglect or glory, until he reached 
his present position. Written for children. 





‘“‘Mrs. Swift makes a charming person out of 
‘Little Blacknose.’ Without sacrificing fact she 
spins a yarn of hope and triumph and of 
rivalry, with a note also of sentiment. It is 
a straightforward, simple story, one I think 
that will be enjoyed by many children. It is 
however, to Lynd Ward, the illustrator, that 
the chief honors of ‘Little Blacknose’ go. He 
has given his engines actual character. With- 
out being so modern in his technique that 
children will be driven away, he has succeeded 
in letting a rare imagination and grace play 
over his drawing.’’ J: Farrar 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 S 22 
‘29 480w 


‘I’m not much ood about engines and 
machinery, but I did like this book. I got very 
fond of Little Black-Nose before I had finished 
reading about him.’’ Rose Fyleman 

es + ny (N Y Herald Tribune) p&8 N 10 
: Ww 


TIPPETT, JAMES STERLING. I go a-traveling. 
(Nursery ser.) 6lp il 75c Harper 
811 29-11496 


A small city boy goes traveling in every kind 
of conveyance from a taxi to a ferry-boat, and 
these are poems about his love of traveling. 


Booklist 26:38 O '29 
“Elevated train, subway, taxicab meter, auto 
siren, ferry boat and silvery blimp—each goes 
with its own peculiar disturbance through this 
verse. There is the same simplicity of con- 
struction here which made the songs of ‘I Live 
in a City’ live on the tongues of city boys and 
girls and the added element of action in ‘I Go 
a-Traveling’ must make the book even more at- 
tractive to young readers.’’ Elizabeth Culbert 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 Je 30 
"29 450w 
Reviewed by Rose Fyleman 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) N 10 ‘29 
30w 
“Original little verses dealing with traveling 
such as the city child knows. The verse de- 
scribing the elevated train gives the very sound 
and even the odd personality of the overhead.”’ 
M. G. Bonner 
+ N Y Times p5 Jl 28 '29 40w 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our patrons similar 


bargains to those listed below. 


Because of a limited book budget, you may 


have passed these books up at the regular published prices, but at these ridicu- 
lously low prices, you cannot afford to pass them up now. Here is your chance 
to get these books BRAND NEW IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDITIONS at only 


a fraction of the published prices. 


Our frequently issued descriptive catalogs con- 


tain hundreds of similar bargains. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE COPY of our 36-page Descriptive Bargain 


Book Catalog No. 212-W. 


Sincerely Yours, 








Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, 
DELIVERED POSTPAID AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 


rns DIARIES esenes Ss gates. 


99. vi as) 
of his Activities from inst, Expedition beyond 
the as a youth of sixteen to the days of 
by John C. Fitzpatrick. In 
4 large volumes, illust 


rated from as ve 
04 and with facsimiles. 1925. 25. $8.95 


NDON—BEING A COMPRENENSIVE yeas. OF 
THE HISTORY, Tradition and Historical Associations 

of Buildings and Monuments, arranged. under Streets 
in Riphabetical Order. George H. Cunningham. 1927. 
($7.00), $1.98 
SENECA INDIAN [eveus. Collected by Jeremiah 
Curtin. 1923. ($5.00) $1.98 


ore INDIAN TRAILS OF THE CANADIAN ROCK- 

ES. Incidents of Camp and Trail Life, Covering Two 
Yours’ Exploration through the Rocky Mountains of 
Canada. Mary T. S. Schaffer. With 100 illustrations 
from photographs and a Map. ($3.50), $1.48 


LINCOLN ane. THE RAILROADS. Piesraphicsl 
Study. John Starr, Jr. Edition fim t 

numbered and ‘Soeed copies. With many illustrations, 
some of which are very rare. 325 pages. Boxed: 1927. 
($10.00), $4.95 


JOSEPH CONRAD: LIFE AND LETTERS. G. Jean- 
Aubry. In 2 fully illustrated volumes. 1927. (HO oe 


JOHN FISKE’S PUILGSOENIGAL, WORKS. Darwin- 
ism and other conus: ¢ tudies in Religion; Excursions 
of an Evolutionist; The — World and other Essays. 
In 4 volumes. ($10.00). Sold in sets only, $2.98 


ronan eh: THe LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR AL- 
LAN POE. ar} Allen. In 2 fully illustrated _vol- 
umes. 1926. (si ), $2.98 


THE POETRY CURE. A Medicine Chest of Verse, 
Music and Pictures. Compounded by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Profusely illustrated. 1927. ($6.00), $1.98 


A SYOLer ERA ¢ QUOTATIONS. The New ——. 
tionary of Originally compiled wy Ser 
Edwards, D.D. “Revised and enlarged, 1927. 724 p pases 
($7.50), 


§ oe ee Migs OF THE STATE OF NEW 
covering from 1774-1905. De Alva 
pa WD, AR. 4 LL.D. 1906-1923. ($15.50), $5.95 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES: 
Religion, Literature and Art. From 
Germ: of Dr. Askar ‘ert. w Revised and edited 
with ‘additions. by Henry Nettleship, M. A.. and J. E. 
Sa “—. Litt. D. With more than 450 illustrations. 
($12.00 $4.95 
PERSOWALITIES OF ANTIQUITY. Arthur Weigall. 
1928. ($3. 98¢e 


pee a, meen Life and Lette Ray 8 
nard Baker. In 2 fully illustrated vols. "i927. ($10. 00), 


$1.98 


ROBERT rr STEVENSON. G. K. Content. 


1928. ($2.0 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART. In 6 volumes, Con- 
ae. Size of vol- 


($12.00), 

The titles are: Millet; Fantin- Latour; Meryon; Pis- 
sarro; Toulouse-Lautrec; and Constable 
A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 1929 Edition. 
By William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. The Forty-Ninth An- 
nual Edition. Revised and Enlarged by William D. 

kett, Pd.D., F.R.G.S. With Maps.. 1929. ($5.00), 


COMMON Sense ane irs Zetrivarsen. Dr. Han- 
bury Hankin, Second Impression. 7 


($2.50), 
LOMBARDY, TYROL AND THE TRENTINO. H 
queer: With 12 illustrations and 2 maps. 10s. 


$1. 

DOCUMENTS i veTeATinG THE MisToRy oF 
Pau etee Teen EDIEVAL —o (1066- 
1500). Premsisted on Edited by tTrover Davies, 
M.A. [Illustrated with 2 maps. 028. ($3.25), 98c 
sue MIND OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edward 

ceCurdy. Fully illustrated. 1928. ($3.50), $1.48 
THE FIFTEEN. FINEST SHORT STORIES. Chosen 
and edited by John Cournos. 1929. ($2.50), 88e 
THE BEST SHORT ab ot I on. a fet the Year- 
book of the American Short S ted by Edward 
J. O’Brien. 1928. ($2.50). 98c 
WALTER H. PAGE’S LETTERS TO WOODROW WIL- 
SON. Being volume 3 of The Life and Letters of ‘5 ~* 
ter H. Page, Burton J. Hendrick. Containing the 
ters to Woodrow Wilson, which were not available until 
Wilson’s death released them for publication. Fully 
illustrated. 1926. ($5.00), $1.35 

Colonel E. M. House says of these letters, ‘‘I have 

never read anything that can compare with them. They 
are destined to become classics.’’ 
THE INTIMATE PAPERS on ‘ei HOUSE. 


ie Seymour. Vols. 2. Illustrated. 1926. 
($10.00 $2.68 
FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR 1926. Edited I- 


colm C. Solomon. With 100 remarkable oreledline 
“te t  ememend Etchings and CEngravings. 1926. 
$3.98 

The 1923 and 1924 editions of this same k 
from $40.00 to $60.00 cendanen 
PLAIN PEOPLE. E. W. Howe, famous author of 
“The Story of a Country Town,” etc. 1929. ($3. 2 


Kamael at Hise einen! Praia Miata 
an CO! ort! use| hi 
1927. ($5.00), at TT 
PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE. Paul Guillaume and 
Thomas Munro. Illustrated with 41 full page plates. 
1920. ($6.00) $1.98 
THE GRAND TOUR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. William Edward Mead. Large, paper edition, 
with many illustrations from contemporary prints. 
($10.00), $2.68 
TOURING IN 1600. A Study in the Developmen 
Travel as a Means of Education. E. 8. Bates. with 
many full page illustrations from contemporary sources. 
($5.00), $1.68 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 East 25th Street, 


Established 1884 


New York, N. Y. 
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Thomas Mann 
Author of The Magic Mountain 


HOMAS MANN, winner of the 

Nobel Prize for Literature for 1929, 
had an interesting origin. His mother 
was the daughter of a German planter 
in Brazil and his Creole wife, the off- 
spring of a Portugese-Indian union. 
Her maiden name was Bruhn-da-Silva. 
Of her Mann has inherited the romantic 
streak in his mind; from his father, a 
senator, he inherited the well-known Ger- 
man trait, intellectual balance. 

Mann was born on June 6th, 1875 in 
Liibeck. As a boy he liked music, and 
animals, and gods and legends of Greek 
antiquity. (Herr und Hund, and Rede 
und Antwort). When Mann was fifteen 
years old his father died. Four years 
later Mann and his mother moved to Mu- 
nich. There he worked in a fire-insurance 
office and, as nearly ever artist who has 
had to earn his living in the business 
world, hated doing it. 

The first of his works to bear his 
own name was Zweimaliger Abschew, 
published in 1893. The following year 
he published Geffalen. The recognition 
he gained from this work encouraged 
him to forsake his fire-insurance office 
for the Hochschule. He continued to 
write. Those of his books that are pub- 
lished in English are Royal Highness, 
1916; Buddenbrooks, 1924; Death in 
Venice and Other Stories, 1925; The 
Magic Mountain, 1927; and Three Es- 
says, 1929. Of these Buddenbrooks is 
considered the continental equivalent of 
The Forsyte Saga. 

In 1905 he married Katja Pringsheim. 
He has six children and lives the life 
of an average citizen. 

Thomas Mann writes in a simple, di- 
rect style, but not in a modern staccato. 
The conversations that take place among 
his characters have a distinctly European 
stamp. 

The Magic Mountain is a story of a 
young, healthy, marine engineer who 
went to visit his tubercular cousin, a 
soldier, in a sanitorium, which sym- 
bolizes sick, pre-war Europe. 

After Hans Castorp has spent a con- 








THOMAS MANN AND DAUGHTER 


siderable time in the sanitorium he finds 
that he has not only become an invalid, 
but looks at the world through the same 
eyes as the other invalids do. He finds 
himself extremely bored. Mann here has 
a chapter on what people do to escape 
boredom—the sai for adventure by 
experiences in the occult. In his recent- 
ly published book, Three Essays, he 
writes a supplement to that chapter. He 
relates his own Experience in the Occult. 
The other essays are, Goethe and Tolstoy 
and Frederick the Great. This book is 
his first venture into the field of criticism. 





B. K. Hart, literary editor of the 
Providence Journal, tells of going into 
a bookstore and hearing a lady ask for 
“the new book by the Premier of Italy.” 
The clerk brought out copies of Mus- 
solini’s autobiography and his novel, but 
neither one seemed to satisfy the cus- 
tomer. Finally her eyes lit on a copy of 
Sabatini’s Hounds of God and she 
grabbed it off the counter with the ex- 
clamation: “Here it is! I knew I’d 
recognize it if I saw it.” 
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To meet the requirements of constant library use, this special rag-paper 
edition, bound in durable red buckram, is available at no extra cost to you. 


“THE ONE PRE-EMINENT 
AMERICAN REFERENCE WORK” 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


HROUGHOUT America leading critics, 
educators and librarians have greeted 
this new Encyclopaedia Britannica with im- 
mediate and enthusiastic praise. Consider 
what they say: 
President James R. Angell of Yale University, in 
The Saturday Review of Literature—“A work 
of consuming interest and one which estab- 


lishes a standard that will long remain un- 
challenged.” 


Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.—“The one pre-eminent 
American reference work.” 





Carl Van Doren—“A magnificent scheme mag- 
nificently carried out.” 


Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian, St. Louis 
Public Library—“A first aid to the seeker after 
learning.” 


15,000 Illustrations 


The new Britannica is new in plan and pur- 
pose—a $2,000,000 work designed to bring the 
advantages of modern knowledge within the 
reach of all. It is more interesting than ever— 
with fascinating articles by 3,500 famous ex- 
perts from 50 different countries ; more colorful— 


with 15,000 superb new illustrations, including 
500 up-to-date maps. 

For young and old alike this new model en- 
cyclopaedia holds educational opportunities of an 
exceptional kind. “It satisfies the needs of cur- 
ious readers whether eight or eighty,” says James 
Harvey Robinson. And in The Bookman Presi- 
dent Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar College 
declares this new Britannica “one of the most 
potent instruments of adult education that have 
ever been devised.” 


Extremely Low Price 


Yet this splendid 14th Edition is not expensive. 
Mass production makes it available for less than 
any wholly new Britannica in 60 years. Easy 
payments if desired. A first payment of only $5 
brings you the complete 24 volumes. 


Send for our FREE 56-page BOOKLET illus- 
trated with color plates, maps and specimen 
pages from the new Britannica. It gives full 
details of bindings, present low prices, etc. Fill 
out the handy coupon now and mail it today. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. w.s. 3-N1 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page_ illustrated 
booklet describing the new Britannica together 
with low price offer, etc. 


DEE: .hs oa ess ae Tee bias colsetednd ok atcbalees 





a - 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET | 
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Richard Aldington 


Author of Death of a Hero 


ICHARD ALDINGTON was born 

in 1892 in Hampshire, England, of 
English parents. He received the usual 
education then given the children of well- 
to-do middle class persons in England, 
was at Dover College for several years 
and spent a year or more at London 
University. He had begun to write verse 
and prose—chiefly verse—at fifteen, and 
has never since had any doubts about 
what sort of a career he wanted. 

Through the influence of Pound he 
became literary editor of the Egoist, 
where he published a good deal of mod- 
ern French and American poetry. All 
sorts of plans for his own work, for mod- 
ern poetry, for intellectual cooperation be- 
tween England, America and the Conti- 
nent were knocked on the head by the 
war. Early in 1916 he became an infan- 
try soldier in the British Army. 

Dawn of the 11th November, 1918, 
found him an infantry officer, aged 26, 
standing on the Mons-Maubeuge road, 
utterly worn out, shattered in nerves, de- 
pressed—and as penniless as when he 
had left home eight years before. 

Within a few days of demobilisation 
he had to sell his dress clothes for food, 
since the War Office delayed the pay- 
ment of money due to him and he was 
too proud to borrow. Although suffer- 
ing from shell-shock he began to work 
the day after he returned to England. 
A millionaire offered him money. Al- 
dington said: “I don’t want charity, 
I want work. Give me an introduction.” 
In this way he got the job of critic of 
French literature for the London Times 
Literary Supplement, which he has held 
ever since. After a few months in Lon- 
don, he was told that he must go to the 
country, as the one chance of recovering 
from the effects of war. In 1919 he 
went to Berkshire, and found a work- 
man’s cottage, which he filled with books. 

During these years he spent a good 


deal of time in Italy and some in France 
and Switzerland. About the end of 1927 





RICHARD ALDINGTON 


he felt he had really recovered from the 
shell-shock, and became increasingly dis- 
satisfied with mere translation and criti- 
cism. An American, Crosby Gaige, paid 
him handsomely for a volume anthology 
of romance poems. With this money 
Aldington pulled himself out of the rut, 
escaped to Paris, Florence, Rome, Na- 
ples, the Riviera. Almost immediately he 
became again creative. At Port-Cros he 
began to write a novel of the war, but 
put it aside to make a translation of 
Boccaccio. He showed the first 30,000 
words of Death of a Hero to an Ameri- 
can publisher, who promptly bought the 
American rights, and told him to finish 
it at once. The English rights of the 
novel were bought by cable, five days 
after the manuscript was submitted. 
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f 
DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY ; 


Being issued under the auspices of the 


SS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


: 


DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON PROFESSOR ALLEN JOHNSON 


Chairman of the Committee of Management Editor-in-Chief 


SUPPORTING SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOoOcIETY AMERICAN Poxiticat ScIENCE ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY ¥ 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY Lincuistic Society oF AMERICA 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY History oF Science Society - 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


Se an, Se, Se, See, —— 


Movern LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Although in daily use in some three thousand libraries throughout 
the country, we sometimes hear the statement—from libraries where the 
Dictionary is not yet available—that they will wait until it is completed 
before subscribing. One might as well say that he would wait until 
America is completed before exercising the rights of citizenship. 


The Dictionary will never be completed—we hope. So long as there 
is an America which produces men and women worthy of a permanent 
record, just so long will the Dictionary of American Biography continue. 


Twenty volumes are now projected for the simple reason that it 
would be difficult to look further ahead at the moment, but to say when 
the Dictionary will be completed requires an assurance which experience 
has shown to be slightly dangerous. 


Four volumes are now ready—an unparalleled wealth of source and 
inspirational material. In hundreds and thousands of communities 
throughout the country, the Dictionary is already serving the same im- 
portant purpose which the Dictionary of National Biography does in 
England and which similar records do in all other civilized countries. 


If the Dictionary is not already available in your library, we shall 
be glad to aid in making it so. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Josephine Herbst 
OSEPHINE HERBST was born at 


Sioux City, Iowa. Her first writing 
appeared in a Sioux City Sunday paper 
when she was thirteen—a short story. 
Her mother wanted her to be a lawyer 
until she put her foot down firmly and 
decided to be a writer. 

She attended Morningside College, 
Sioux City; University of Iowa, lowa 
City ; University of Washington, Seattle ; 
and finally graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California. She used college as 
an excuse to travel. From California she 
went to New York City and got a job as 
an editorial reader on Smart Set when it 
was edited by H. L. Mencken. 

She went abroad in 1922 and lived in 
London, Berlin, Italy and France for 
three years. Since returning to this 
country she has lived on a farm in Con- 
necticut, a sailboat in Maine, and is at 
present on a farm at Erwinna, Pa. She 
is married to John Hermann, also a writ- 
er. 
Her first short stories were published 
in Smart Set under the name of Carlotta 
Greet. She has also written for New 
Masses, American Mercury, Transition, 





JOSEPHINE HERBST 


and her work has appeared in The Amer- 
ican Caravan. 

Her first novel Nothing is Sacred was 
published in the fall of 1928. Fall, 1929, 
saw publication of her second book, 
Money For Love. 





Our SIBYLLINE Books 


N tradition, the books which contained the 

destinies of the Roman State were kept in 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, where spe- 
cial officers were permitted to consult them on 
certain high occasions and to interpret them 
to the public. The most interesting and sig- 
nificant portion of the report of the Librarian 
of Congress is that which recounts the prog- 
ress made in carrying out a plan for the de- 
velopment of a system of research consultants, 
selected because of their peculiar qualifications 
to give guidance and advice to those who 
wish to make intensive use of the Library of 
Congress. Gifts have come from private 
sources to make possible this new and valuable 
service. The vast building on our national 
Capitoline Hill must be still enlarged to ac- 
commodate its growing treasure, and “the 
college of consultants” gives promise of serv- 
ing a purpose which a separate institution with 
the title of university could hardly surpass. 

Graduate students from various universities 
of the United States, and in fact from Europe, 
come to Washington to pursue studies and 


researches because of the exceptional material 
that is accessible there, both in the library 
itself and in the departmental archives and 
laboratories; and the presence of specialists 
of high ability and repute is attracting in 
creasing numbers. These studies range from 
geology to the fine arts. After the close of 
the fiscal year, but before the report could go 
to Congress, the range was widened or height- 
ened by the establishment of a “chair of aero- 
nautics,” carrying an endowment from the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund of $75,000, with 
$51,000 for the acquisition of material. It is 
hoped that the “chairs” already established 
will be increased in number till all the fields 
of great public fertility are covered. 

Here is a sort of Sibylline collection of 
books in which the destinies of the American 
nation are written as fully as the most highly 
competent human minds can discern them in 
the records of rocks, in human passions and 
hopes, and in social, economic and political in- 
stitutions—N. Y. Times. 
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The Most “Called For” Book in Many Places 


WHITE HOUSE GANG 


by EARLE LOOKER 
“One of the Gang”’ 


To say that this book has taken the 


country by storm is telling the bare 
truth. It is the book treat of the 
year. 










FIFTH EDITION 





Critics call it “The most unusual story 
ever told.” 


As a charter member of the White House Gang, the author 
tells the details of their prankish activities. With T.R. 


himself as participator or judge. 


The finest story of “Teddy” the world has known! 


A Large Audience Awaits This Amazing Recital! 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. $3.00 


YOUNG FOLKS | THE GREATEST SINCE | YOUNG FOLKS 
Latest “Tell-Me-a-Story” LIVINGSTONE! 





























Book Kidnapped 
Tell-Me-a- DAN By Air 
’ EB 
Noah’s Ark y 
Story Dillon Wallace 
By CRAWFORD Adventures in Labrador 
Mary Stewart A rattling ays vr 
; seer . : with action and the spirit o 
cc Thien get ote ent | Milsolotary and Tiemeer tm} iis steers, Tule Wit 
a new book by oes Gaaware Central Africa lace exhibits new skill in en- 
is an epochal event. And chaining the interest of his 
their expectations will not be By G. E. Tilsley, F.R.G.S. many readers. 
disappointed. Illustrated, $2.00 
Illustrated, $2.00 ‘ 
The life-story of the 
. greatest missionary since . 
A Boy’s and Livieasidit Going 
. + . . 
Girl’s Life of Somewhere 
Christ Jean Mackenzie says: By 
By : wi A. Frederick Collins 
J. Paterson Smyth Els egnapher mews a A book boys and girls will 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman use Dan Crawford’s extraord- eagerly read; inspiring them 
mye: "A boon ands biesing, | inary journals and how to em- | with desire to travel, show: 
a triumph, in fact! Dr. body them in a rich and fasci- be at ease wherever they are. 
- + » « @nswers ry- . ” 
ing weed of the younger pet nating record. Fully itustrated, with pho- 
eration.” tographs, maps, and charts, 
Fully tlustrated, $2.£0 Profusely Illustrated, $6.50 $2.50 
FLEMING H. REVELL C CHICAGO: 851 Cass Street 
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Helen Beauclerk 
Author of Love of the Foolish Angel 


ELEN BEAUCLERK was born in 
Cambridge of English and Scot- 

tish parents. Her father, who died when 
she was an infant, was in the Army; her 
mother’s family are Church and Univer- 
sity people. She went to Paris at the age 
of six; studied music; returned to Eng- 
land in 1914; was translator and journal- 
ist till 1923; wrote The Green Lacquer 
Pavilion, published in 1926, and The 


Love of the Foolish Angel, published 


1929. Her own story of her writing 
career : 

I have been writing all sorts of odds 
and ends for years. I started when I 
was about 13. My people thought 
nothing of this tendency and sent me 
to the Paris Conservatoire to study 
piano. So I really started life as a piano 
teacher and coach, and an accompanist. 

To be educated as a professional mu- 
sician does not seem, on the face of it, 
to be the best training for a writer, yet, 
looking back, I am not altogether sorry 
that I studied music, and little else but 
music, as a child. Music in Paris was 
a serious affair. The whole of life was 
scales, gymnastics, cold baths and more 
scales. But at least my teacher’s strict 
discipline—Oh! those Spartan hours be- 
fore breakfast in our little Paris flat! 
Oh! those cold cold numbed fingers that 
forced you to practice if only to get them 
warm !—gave me a respect for work and 
a habit of work which, in a careless, 
vague-minded child, were surely good 
things, while to know so little of every 
other subject left me with a thorough un- 
derstanding of my ignorance and a strong 
desire to correct it. 

Needless to say, I never reached con- 
cert pitch as a musician. I studied in 
Paris until I was seventeen but although 
I taught and accompanied professionally 
for a couple of years, after that, music 
was clearly not my business in life. In 
secret I read and wrote continually, al- 
though alas! quite unsystematically. 

Still, the great thing was to write. 
Presently, the year of the War, I had a 
couple of sketches written in French, 
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HELEN BEAUCLERK 


printed in a Paris paper, and later, hav- 
ing come to England, I found that I 
could, fairly easily, earn a living as a 
translator and journalist. These war 
and post-war years were my hardest but 
by no means my worst years. I had the 
whole of English literature to discover 
and every sort of thing to learn. 
Writing is a queer business. Every- 
thing goes into it, yet nothing comes out 
precisely in the form it was experienced. 
You take, you do not copy from Nature; 
you transpose, and always indirectly. 
That, at least, is my method. If I try 
to analyse The Foolish Angel, for ex- 
ample, I can see in it the yews and 
box trees of a Cambridge garden, the 
figs and olives of the South of France, 
the night restaurants of Paris and Lon- 
don, as well as the first thrill of hearing 
my Bach Prelude, or reading the Golden 
Legend, or falling in love. But these im- 
pressions were photographic. How they 
are used consciously and unconsciously to 
make a book, is another and longer story. 





These Books Bring the 


KNOW LEDGE 











THE BIOLOGICAL BAsIs 
oF HUMAN NATURE 


H. S. JENNINGS, Director of the 
Zoological Laboratory at Johns Hop- 
kins, has written the definitive book 
on modern biology for the general 
reader. 8vo. 400 pp., 5! illus. $4.00 
(March 27) 


LIBERTY 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN, author 
of Psychology, etc., writes a history 
of liberty that shows the way to 
freedom for the individual today. 


ik 
tin, free to librarians 








THE History OF 
EcoNOMICS 


This book, by OTHMAR SPANN 
of the University of Vienna, has 
gone through 19 editions in Germany 
and is translated into many foreign 
languages. 8vo, 350 pp. $3.50 
(Ready) 





THE GREEK WAY 


ie a b booesituty written book, EDITH 
ows what Greek life 

+ Greek art mean to us in_ the 

modern world. 8vo. 300 pp. 

(May | 








THE AWAKENING 
COLLEGE 


C. C. LITTLE, former President of 

the University of Michigan, discusses 

frankly the obstacles to progress in 

7 | nee 8vo. 330 pp., $3.00 
pril 





VIKING CIVILIZATION 


The ste story of the Vikings, fei “his- 
tory, art, and literature, by AXEL 
OLRIK. Selected and edited for 
publication by The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 

8vo. an 9 illus. $3.50 
(May 22) 








THE MATERIALS OF 
LIFE 


P.. PARSONS (Cambridge Uni- 
aad writes the first general pre- 
senta m of the new science of bio- 

chemistry. 8vo, 320 pp. $3.00 
(April tt) 





A Son oF CHINA 


A stirring sutepieer ea by a young 
Chinese, SH revealing 
the unknown soul of a peo le. intro- 
duction by PAUL VALERY. 35°00 


288 pp., 
(Mareh 27) 





HEAVEN AND EARTH 


A Modern Astronomy by OSWALD 

THOMAS, formerly Chief. Urania 

Observatory, Vienna, is a popular 

book bringing the subject through 

| 8vo, 320 pp., illus. $3.00 
ay 





SiMON BOLIVAR 


HILDEGARDE ANGELL. ‘“‘The 
bast book in English on the liberator 
of South America,’’ says Prof. J. 
Fred Rippy. Latin-American author- 
ity. 8vo. 288 pp.. frontis. $3.00 
(March 27) 





THE SCEPTICAL 


BIOLOGIST 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM, a Catholic 
biologist, reconciles mechanistic 


Small 8vo. 


science with ao and philosophy. 
288 p $3.00 
(Ready) 








GIBBON’S JOURNAL 


Unpublished GIBBON material, not 

included in his Memoirs or Auto- 

prapieal introduetion. a — 
ca ss roduction, 

fou. oe o. 117 +261 pp., illus. $5.00 

(heady) 











HUMAN HIstTory 


G. ELLIOT SMITH, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
unifies cultural and biological his- 
tory to present the history of the 
human being. Large 8vo. 488 pp., 
illus. $5.00 





THE REVOLT 
AGAINST DUALISM 


An Inquiry Concerning the Existence 
of ideas, by A. 0. LOVEJOY, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins. 
The most important philosophical 
book of the year. Large 8vo. 40 6 


(April 10) 








BOOKS THAT LIVE 


WwW. W. NORTON = 


— 7 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 


of Our Time 

















- & COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Alfred Kreymborg 


Author of Our Singing Strength 


LFRED KREYMBORG was born 

in New York City in 1883, of Ger- 
man parentage. He has known two 
things all of his life—music and chess; 
the first was a part of the entire family, 
mother, father, older brother, aunts and 
uncles; the second had its beginning 
when he was no more than six or seven 
when he used to stand on a box in his 
father’s store and watch his father and 
one friend or another move chessmen 
across the board. 

His first job, after two years in high 
school, was in Aeolian Hall, selling 
music. This further stimulated his love 
for music, in spite of the jazz and popu- 
lar music he had to sell a great deal of 
the time. The influence of a young poet 
who was a co-worker at Aeolian Hall 
was largely responsible for his turning 
to music and literature. 

A series of experiments, varying in 
the success of their outcome, followed. 
He has been editor of a number of maga- 
zines, including The Glebe, and Others, 
none of which is now in existence. 

Never in the least aggressive, he met— 
at chess, thru friends,—practically every 
American poet of any note. Many were 
opposed to his ideals, many shook their 
heads disdainfully or sadly over the ex- 
periments he attempted and the hopes he 
had for poetry to be known, and to be 
created, on every “Main Street” of 
America. With this hope he made one 
trip across the continent, staying for 
some time in Chicago where he became 
friends with Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sand- 
burg, Harriet Monroe, and others of the 
Chicago School of poets; and going on 
leisurely to the west coast. 

This trip to the west coast was fol- 
lowed by a trip abroad in the interest 
of an international magazine which was 
being founded of American parentage in 
Italy, to be devoted to all the arts. This 
magazine, Broom, was the most success- 
ful of all the magazines Mr. Kreymborg 
founded or helped to found, and was re- 
ceived most enthusiastically on the con- 
tinent, &ngland and the U. S. 











ALFRED KREYMBORG 











From a caricature by Eva Herrmann. 


Mr. Kreymborg’s belief in experimen- 
tation and the little known is shown in 
his own writing as well as in the maga- 
zines he has sponsored; in his Poem- 
Mimes, as they were first called, or Pup- 
pet Plays, as they are now known. The 
plays were first presented in the Prov- 
incetown Theater on MacDougall Street 
in Greenwich Village, and later by nu- 
merous Little Theaters and dramatic 
clubs all over the United States. 

The same interest in the unrecognized 
led him, with Paul Rosenfeld, Lewis 
Mumford and Van Wyck Brooks to ini- 
tiate the American Caravan, which has 
helped more than one young writer. 

Mr. Kreymborg’s latest book is a criti- 
cal and historical study of American 
poetry, entitled Our Singing Strength. 
He is now at work on an anthology 
which will be published in the fall, much 
more exclusive in content, covering 
American poetry from its beginning to 
date. Another volume of verse, this one 
serious, will also appear in the near 
future. 
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Important non-fiction from the McBride Spring List 





BIOGRAPHY 


SALADIN: PRINCE 
OF CHIVALRY 
by Charles J. Rosebault 


From the slime of the Dark 
Ages blossomed idealism, per- 
sonified in chivalry. The com- 
mon theory is that this flower 
bloomed among the Crusaders 
to the Holy Land, but Mr. 
Rosebault insists on a startling 
paradox—that Sultan Saladin 
was the Flower of Chivalry. 
All the pageantry of the East 
is displayed in this vivid pic- 
ture of Saladin, the fearless, 
the gentle, the magnanimous, 
who rose from Prince of Da- 
mascus to Sultan of all the 
East. “Exceptionally well done.” 
—Richmond News Leader. II- 
lustrated. 

$3.50 


CAPTAIN COOK: 
NAVIGATOR 
AND 
DISCOVERER 


by Maurice Thiery 


For forty years this greatest 
navigator of the world sailed 
the seven seas. He circled the 
globe more than once, discover- 
ing many unknown lands, 
among them the Hawaiian 


Islands. Australia hardly exist- 
ed before the advent of this 
amazing geographer. A pic- 
turesque biography, crammed 


with high adventure. I[ilustrated. 
$3.50 


SPORTS 


PRACTICAL 
HORSEMANSHIP 
by Captain J. L. M. Barrett 


The art of riding set forth 
by the equitation instructor at 
Sandhurst, the English West 
Point. There are chapters on 
the seat, jumping (elementary 
and advanced), the position of 
the hands, bitting and every 
other phase of horsemanship. 
Illustrated. 

$4.50 





TRAVEL 


‘IN THE LAND 
OF THE LION 


by Cherry Kearton 


A vivid picture of wild life 
in Central Africa. The author 
was a pioneer in big game pho- 
tography and his book is packed 
full of fascinating lore, graphic 
descriptions and exciting adven- 
tures. He has caught the end 
less drama of the wild in un 
forgettable fashion, for he is 
both a great naturalist and a 
born writer. 7000 copies of this 
book called for in advance. 72 
action pictures. 

$3.50 


COME WITH ME 
THROUGH 
GERMANY 


by Frank Schoonmaker 


The only practical travel book 
on Germany published in this 
country since the war. It makes 
a land which is terra incognita 
to the younger generation of 
travelers an inviting reality, and 
is a splendid addition to the 
author’s Traveler’s Series. [I- 
lustrated. 

$2.00 


THE ITALIAN 
MASTERS 
by Horace Shipp 


A handy volume which un- 
ravels the Italian rooms of art 


galleries for the layman. Il- 
lustrated. 
$2.50 
JUVENILE 


FEATHERLAND 
by Etta Corbett Garson 


The story of a summer spent 
by a flock of birds in the woods 
and meadows of Hill Farm. An 
absorbing drama of life in 
Featherland. Illustrated in 


color. 
$1.50 


THE BIRDS BEGIN 
TO SING 


by Anna Bird Stewart 


Poems about birds by one 
who has an extensive knowledge 
of bird lore. The two loveliest 
qualities of birds—song and 
motion—are caught in these 
lyrics. Illustrated in color. 

$1.50 





GENERAL 


CAPISTRANO 
NIGHTS 

by Father St. John O’Sulli- 

van and Charles Francis 

Saunders 


Mellow little tales of old 
California, told first under 
western stars, by the pastor of 
the San Juan Capistrano Mission, 
and the author of “A Little 
Book of California Missions.” 
A charming collection of old 
tales and legends that make a 
valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can folk lore. Illustrated. 

$2.50 


FILIBUSTERS AND 


BUCCANEERS 
by Dr. A. Sternbeck 


Translated from the German. 


An authentic and fascinating 
account of 16th and 17th cen- 
tury adventurers and the part 
they played as naval pioneers. 
Here are Hawkins, Drake and 
Clifford, as well as Morgan, 
Blackbeard, Kidd and others. 
With 16 illustrations. 

$4.00 


THE FLOOD 
by Harold Peake, 
F.S.A. 


Reaching back into the mazes 
of history is the legend of a 
great flood which deluged the 
world. Recent discoveries shed 
new light on this ancient story 
and the author, a distinguished 
archeologist, gathers up all the 
evidence and presents it in au- 
thoritative and readable fashion. 
Illustrated. 

$1.50 


A SHOPPING 
GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 

by Gretta Palmer 


A noted fashions writer and 
shopper makes available the 
treasure house of her knowl- 
edge of New York. 

$1.50 


A SHOPPING 
GUIDE TO 
LONDON 

by Thelma H. Benjamin 


A pass-key for the bewild- 
ered tourist. A solution of Lon- 
don’s shopping problems by one 
who knows. IIlustrated. 

$2.00 


M.A., 





7 West 16th St. 





ROBERT M. McBRIDE &CO. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Larry Barretto 
Author of Horses in the Sky 


LARRY BARRETTO, who is gener- 

ally regarded as an able young 
writer of the romantic school, was born 
at Larchmont, N. Y. in 1890. His full 
name (which he never uses) is Laurence 
Brevoort Barretto, and his is a descen- 
dant of one of New York’s oldest famil- 
ies. One of his ancestors was Francesco 
Barretto, for whom Barretto Street was 
named, and another was Hendrick Bre- 
voort, upon whose farm the present 
Greenwich Village stands. 

He was educated at Hoosac School, 
Hoosick, N. Y. During the World War 
he served with the U. S. Ambulance 
Corps attached to the French Army and 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre. 

Mr. Barretto has engaged in a variety 
of occupations, but these were mainly to 
acquire a background for the literary 
career which he started in 1920 as As- 
sistant Editor of Adventure Magazine. 
He also spent two years as dramatic crit- 
ic on The Bookman. 

In 1924, Barretto began his free lance 
writing. His first novel, A Conqueror 
Passes, was one of the first stories of 
the returned soldier to result from the 
World War. This was followed by To 
Babylon and Walls of Glass which 
achieved further recognition for their 
young author. 

In 1928 was published Old Enchant- 
ment, a story of the modern age in con- 
flict with a disintegrating aristocracy. 

In the Fall of 1929, after a flood of 
war literature, Mr. Barretto’s fifth novel, 
Horses in the Sky, made its appearance. 
It is based on his personal experience, 
and in an interview granted shortly be- 
fore the book was published, Mr. Bar- 
retto made a parenthetical acknowledg- 
ment of his personal indebtedness to the 
chances of war: 

Because of the war, I married the girl 1 
married. 

Louis Bromfield and I were ambulance driv- 
ers in the same outfit. We were merely ac- 
quaintances until one fearfully dark night we 
smashed into each other. We both got out 
and swore, and each of us said the collision 
was the other’s fault. Finally, we decided to 
share the. blame, and after that we were 
friends. I married his wife’s first cousin. If 





LARRY BARRETTO 


it hadn’t been for the war, and the accident, 
I should never have met her. 


Speaking of war literature in general, 
Mr. Barretto says: 


The glory-of-the-trenches writers, whose 
work was so popular when war was popular, 
gave us distorted pictures. I believe these 
new and brutal pictures of the war, though 
they aim at honesty, are distorted, too. War 
isn’t romantic. A truly romantic war novel is 
an impossibility; a novel which takes cogniz- 
ance of the romantic elements of the war is 
more honest, more complete. I have tried to 
show the emptiness of war romance. Men go 
to war because it offers a romantic escape 
from reality. (They need a romantic escape 
more than women do because women are nat- 
urally realists.) ... The war did not give 
them the escape they thought it would. It 
only made them conscious that they had 
missed two years of their lives. 


Besides his novels, Mr. Barretto has 
written short stories for various publica- 
tions. 

He makes his home in Goshen, N. Y. in 
the summer and in New York City in the 
winter, with occasional trips, usually to 
Europe. 
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The Letters of 
Lafayette and Jefferson 
With An Introduction and Notes 


By Grtpert CHINARD 


The documents published here for the 
first time cover the most eventful period 
in the history of Franco-American re- 
lations. From them it will appear that 
Lafayette’s devotion to America never 
slackened: after going back to France 
he made every effort to eliminate all 
causes of friction between the two 
countries. He took as his model the 
Declaration of Independence in writing 
his Déclaration des Droits de 1Homme, 
the first draft of which with Jefferson’s 
annotations is reproduced here in fac- 
simile. $8.50 


India’s Political Crisis 
By WiiuiaM I. Hut 


The varied events and the clash of 
diverse opinions leading up to this crisis 
are presented in this book. An effort 
has been made in it to treat these in a 
detached and historical spirit, permit- 
ting the various protagonists to uphold 
their respective policies in their own 
words. The meetings of the All-Parties 
Convention and of the Indian National 
Congress, held in Calcutta, have been 
made the heart of the narrative. $2.00 


The Greek Tradition in 
Sculpture 
By WALTER R. AGArD 


The greatest sculptors of Europe and 
America, and to a lesser extent, of the 
Orient, have been profoundly influenced 
by their Greek predecessors. Our lead- 
ing modern sculptors, including Rodin, 
Meunier, Maillol, Bourdelle and Man- 
ship, have gone to Greece for inspira- 
tion. In this book Professor Agard 
explains the social significance, technique 
and aesthetic principles of Greek sculp- 
ture, and traces its influence down to 
the present day. 














THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
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Around A Toadstool Table 


By Rowena Bastin Bennett 


ERE captured in verse is the spontaneity of the 
child and the magic of the modern world, 
motor cars, airplanes, zeppelins, trains and so on. 
Here is freshness of approach, originality of con- 
ception, and a facile, swinging and varied rhythm 
that children will enjoy. Intelligent and highly 
imaginative, these poems are a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the field of children’s literature. 


With 105 pictures by Lucille Webster Holling. 


Net, $2.00 
aS 
one 


My Life With Animals 
By George F. Morse 


Former Curator of the Boston Zoo 


EW MEN, women or children will voluntarily 

lay aside unfinished this unusual book. Often 
thrilling beyond words. Intensely interesting 
throughout, this autobiography, and the only one by 
an American animal man, illustrates what high in- 
telligence and friendship wild animals possess. 


Illustrated with 28 action photographs. Net, $2.00 


The Cause and Cure of 


Colds 
By William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.A. 
EVENTH edition of a book that runs the whole 
gamut of subjects on the prevention and treat- 
ment of colds. ‘There is a discussion of head and 
throat compresses, chest pack, hot blanket pack, light 
treatment for colds, and so on. The type of book 
to read, and keep for instant reference. 


Profusely illustrated. Net, $2.00 


THOMAS S. ROCKWELL CO. 
209 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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- AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TO-DAY——1930 


The seventh volume of this famous series is now realy. 
There are more t illustrations on 210 pages. 
Price $12.50 
Special Discount to Libraries 
All books on Architecture 
Write for our catalogues 





ARCHITECTURAL BOOK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
108 West 46th Street ____New York, N. Y. 








MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 


Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 

B. LOGIN & SON, 
29 East 21st St. 


Inc. 


New York 





THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK— 1930 


746 p. Cloth, Good Maps, 
$1 Postpaid 


The best source of information 


and guide to the countries and re- 
sources of South America, Central 
America, Mexico and Cuba. 


Travelers, Investors, Settlers, 
Banks, Business Houses, Commer- 
cial and Government Offices, Li- 
braries, Schools and Colleges will 
find authoritative and carefully re- 
vised information on every ques- 
tion. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave. 
New York 








Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligen search for and reported 

free of charge. @ carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 

in all de ments of Art, Science, and Liter- 

ature an particular attention to the wants 
of Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 
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Louise Bogan 





LOUISE BOGAN was born at Liver 
more Falls, Maine, in 1897, of 
Irish-American parents. Her father’s 
people came from Londenderry and her 
mother’s from Dublin. Her paternal 
grandfather, James Bogan, was a sea- 
captain out of Portland Harbor. She 
was educated in New England schools 
and at the Girls’ Latin School in Boston. 
Except for a year spent in Vienna in 
1922 and another in Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, she has lived in New York City for 
the most part during the past ten years. 


Miss Bogan’s work was first published 
in the New Republic, to which she has 
also contributed book reviews and other 
criticisms. Body of This Death, a book 
of poems, was published in 1923. Her 
latest book is Dark Summer. She was 
married in 1925 to Raymond Holden, 
himself a poet of distinction, and now 
lives on a small farm in upper eastern 


New York State. 
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